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Requisition your free Dictaphone 
test cylinders now! 














Teachers of Dictaphone Business 


Practice should write their local Dicta- 
phone office at once for a_ sufficient 
number of Dictaphone test cylinders to 
accommodate their midyear Dictaphone- 
trained graduates. 

Teacher’s Test Key and application 
blanks for Certificates of Proficiency may 
be secured also from local Dictaphone 
offices. 
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Dictaphone test reminders: 


The time of the final test has been reduced from one 
hour to thirty minutes. The entire cylinder need not be 





transcribed in order to attain minimum certificate re- 
quirements. Students should transcribe as much dicta- 
tion as they can during the test period, consistent with 
neatness and accuracy. No change has been made in 
the scoring formula. 

Test transcripts, together with applications for Pro- 
ficiency Certificates, should be mailed to the Educational 
Division, New York City, for approval and certification. 


Minimum certificate requirements: Test material 
must be transcribed at an average net rate of not less 
than 125 lines an hour, and all letters must be mailable. 
Students may consult the dictionary. Erasures are per- 
missible, if neatly made and difficult to detect. 


Most teachers of Dictaphone Business Practice know 
that students who have been awarded the Dictaphone 
Certificate of Proficiency are in line for cream-of-the- 
crop-positions at top salaries. 

This end-of-the-semester message is intended as a 
timely reminder that your Dictaphone-trained students 
who will graduate in February 1947 should be scheduled 
soon for their final Dictaphone Transcription Test. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment 


bearing said trade-mark, 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


A PUBLIC LETTER ON THE SELECTION OF CLERICAL EMPLOYEES 


Here is a letter recently sent to Commissioner Arthur S. Flemming of the United 


States Civil Service Commission— 


Dear Commissioner Flemming: 

You are, I realize, quite familiar with the current problem of securing adequate 
clerical, and especially stenographic, service in the Federal Government. In spite of the 
drastic reduction in force, there is continued demand for secretarial help and the need 
for competent stenographic service is keenly felt. 

The Civil Service Commission is the agency for the selection of Government per- 
sonnel. The competency of governmental service depends in large measure upon the 
efficiency of its selection. The tests by which secretarial workers are selected should, 
therefore, be valid. By no stretch of the imagination can the present tests in typing 
and in stenography be considered valid. They measure formal ability to type words and to 
take dictation at a given number of words a minute with little relationship to usability 
of those skills on the job. 

It is true, Commissioner, that ease of administration and simplicity of tests are im- 
portant in the process of selecting thousands of stenographers and typists. You will be the 
first to grant, however, that mere ease of administration is futile if the tests that are given 
Competent business educators agree that the present practices used by 
During the war 
pressure 


are invalid. 
the Civil Service Commission are not valid measures of job ability. 
period the excuse was given that adjustments could not be made because of the 
of work. That excuse is no longer acceptable. 

The Civil Service Commission is in the limelight of public attention. Therefore, it 
should be most progressive in adapting its testing procedures to the practical needs of the 
governmental worker. Actually, it is far behind best practices. This is most unfortunate. 
Therefore, Mr. Commissioner, you are strongly urged to utilize the best talent available 
in setting up a testing program which, while it is fundamentally easy to administer, also 
is a valid method of testing the abilities needed by stenographers and typists. 

You can be assured that leaders in business education will be delighted to cooperate 
with the Civil Service Commission in making this type of improvement. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Herbert A. Tonne 


This indictment of the testing practices of the Commission gives little consolation 
to the great majority of teachers, for most teachers set as their goal a standard which is 
very similar to that which is now being used by the Commission. In spite of this, on 
the recent tests over seventy-five per cent of those who took the stenographer test failed. 
As was pointed out in the September (p. 31) and October (p. 29), 1946 issues of THE 
JOURNAL there are factors other than training given in school which may have caused this 
poor showing. Unfortunately, many teachers have abetted these false standards by the 
kind of training they have given and, even worse, many business organizations have 
used tests very similar to those used by the Civil Service Commission in selecting their 
own employees. 

This letter was written to Commissioner Flemming with the hope that the Commis- 
sion would change its policies and thereby encourage teachers to set up more job-like 
standards and to make businessmen use better standards for employment. There is an 
equally serious responsibility, however, upon leadership in business education to develop 
job standards which are closer to the actual job needs. 

See also the comments of Professor Nichols on page 9 of this issue dealing with 


this problem. 








Complete Teaching Material 
Tried and Proved in Actual Class Use 


Calculator Office Practice 
Course designed for use with 
standard MONROE ADD- 
ING-CALCULATORS. 
Includes 30-lesson course 
with six tests, 12-lesson 
course with two tests, and 
Teachers’ Manual. 










MONROE ADDING CALCULATOR 
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MONROE 
Office Practice 





The MONROE EDUCA- 
TOR is a regular Monroe 
Adding-Calculator sold to 
schools only. The teaching 
material includes a com- 
plete 30-lesson course with 
six tests. Also Teachers’ 
Manual. 
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TEACHERS MANUAL 
‘and ANSWER BOO k 





Over the years Monroe has developed 
a wealth of course books and other 
material that cover the compiete 
teaching of the use of calculating and 


listing machines in office practice. 


The hundreds of Monroe equipped 
schools that are using this material 
realize what a vital service Monroe 
has rendered in preparing and pub- 


lishing this practical, usable material. 


The student who learns Monroe 
operation and Monroe methods by 
the use of Monroe machines with 
these courses, graduates with a spe- 


cialized skill that has a ready market. 


Write our Educational Depart- 
ment for a complete list of this Mon- 
roe Educational Material—it will be 
of real use in planning your business 


machine courses. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc."™S2%2"2"=" 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


fhink It Over It is not hard to understand why many experienced government war stenographers 


failed to qualify for permanent employment in the recent civil service examinations. But 

the facts as reported in the October JourNAL (p. 29) should be thought-provoking to 

oped commercial teachers. Don’t overlook those facts. Study them. Interpret them. Do 

, something to remedy the situation which they reveal. 

orner 
Note that these testees were of good general “intelligence.” 75 per cent did well 

\piete on the intelligence test. Yet only 30 per cent of the experienced stenographic group 
passed a stenographic test consisting of two and one-half minutes of dictation at 96 





ig and words-a-minute, with only 95 per cent accuracy required for the transcriptions. Think 
; of it! Only 230 words to take and get out! 
ace, 
And the typing test, passed by only 78 per cent! Typing a single paragraph as 
j many times as possible in ten minutes. To be passed one had to write at least 30 perfect 
lipped lines of repeated matter; about 30 words a minute. 
terial So here is the situation. A “formal’’ kind of test, not one based on “job require- 
ments,” was used. Probably most of the testees had passed such a test in school. Yet 
ONTroe after from one to three years on. the job, they couldn’t pass even a simple form of such 
a test. And the reporter suggests that the Civil Service Commission should be more 
pub- realistic in its testing and give tests based on “job requirements.” 
erial. § By the same token, shouldn’t teachers likewise give more realistic occupational tests ? 
Think of it! Students passed the schoolroom type test at graduation. Then went. to 
work. But after several months or years of experience they could not pass an easy form 
writer of that test. According to the reporter they might have done much better on a real 
i vocational test. These testees may have been “subjected to an unreasonable trial,” 
7 when as experienced stenographers they were given a schoolroom test, the reporter sug- 
with gests. He could have added that had students at the point of graduation been given a 
test “based on job requirements,” they too would have been “subjected to an unreasonable 
spe- trial” because, of course, their training had prepared only for the schoolroom type of test. 
ite But should it be so? Why shouldn’t students be trained to pass, at a predetermined 
novice level, a realistic vocational test at graduation, to perform well occupationally in 
their first job, and to pass a Civil Service vocational test at any time? 
Dart- 
Mion- Do You Believe That “for most students (vocational training) should not be specific job training” ? 
... That vocational training “should be training in the development of occupational skills 
lI be and abilities which can be applied quickly and effectively in a wide variety of specific 
_— jobs”? ... That the term “families of occupations” is an expression fraught with danger 
to sound vocational training at the level where such training is appropriate? .. . That the 
“school should provide specific job training for students who have dropped out of school” ” 
When, where, by whom? Too late? (The italics are mine. ) 

The sentiments expressed in the above quotations are appearing frequently in educa 
tional literature, usually over the signatures of academic educators none too friendly to 
sound vocational training. This is to be expected. But when vocational teachers begin 
to echo these sentiments there is real danger to really effective vocational training. Just 
analyze the somewhat vague points of view expressed, in terms of a program of training 
for which you would be willing to accept full responsibility. Then see where you stand 
on these matters. 
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In all probability, the size of this first pay check 
will be determined by the special skills that the 


wage earner brings to the job. 


Students with a knowledge of adding, calculating 
or bookkeeping machine operation are qualified 
for better employment, larger opportunities. They 
are equipped to capitalize on the growing impor- 
tance of accurate figures, statistics and records in 


all fields of business and finance. 


More and more schools are offering students the 
advantages of both acquaintance and skill training 
on Burroughs machines. For complete information 
about Burroughs machines, training aids, texts and 
programs for the classroom, call your nearest 
Burroughs office, or write direct to Burroughs 
Educational Division, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Second Blvd., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


| FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Our 


EACHING, one of the oldest and 

most respected professions, has too 
often been the subject of criticism 
by those in other occupations. There 
are at least two reasons for this point 
of view: (1) The professional be- 
havior of the teacher, and (2) The 
lack of competent information on the 
part of the critic. A change in the 
former would result in the reduction 
of the latter to a negligible position. 

No attempt is made to present an 
all inclusive and watertight presenta- 
tion of what constitutes the profes- 
sional behavior of a teacher. This 
article has as its purpose the concrete 
presentation Of a few major points 
that if practiced by teachers as a 
whole, would send our professional 
status soaring. 

No mention is made in regard to 
the musts of the teacher of business 
education, of which the meeting of 
certain educational qualifications is 
one, for these are set by each state 
and will have to be met in order to 
obtain a teaching position. It is 
rather the failure to apply certain 
may items of the profession that 
cause the greatest concern and con- 
tribute to the status quo of the teach- 
er. live of these to be considered 
briefly are as follows: 
=k 1]. Pursue a graduate program 
» 2. Take membership in profession- 
al organizations 

3. Attend national, state, and 
regional conventions and meetings 
















g 4. Read professional magazines 
and books 
). Aspire to membership in certain 
y honorary educational fraternities 
Pursue a Graduate Program 
n 


For teachers in many high schools 
graduate work is a must. There are 
far too few teachers, even at the 
2 present time, who give thought to the 
question of graduate work. They re- 
main content where they are and do 
not aspire to work for something 
better. Many wait for advancement 
without making an effort to bring it 
about. The result is generally dis- 
appointing. This attitude has re- 
' ceived some encouragement during 
the past few years, for teachers have 
left the profession by the thousands 
to enter more lucrative positions with 
the government and certain indus- 
tries having large government con- 
tracts that were figured on a cost plus 
basis. As a result of this transition 
the teacher shortage has reached a 
very critical stage. So critical has it 
become that salaries have gone up 
materially while qualifications, in 
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Professional 


by Earl S. Dickerson 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


many instances, have gone down due 
to the necessity of issuing numerous 
emergency certificates. 

The opportunities for advancement 
in the business education field were 
never as great as they are at the pres- 
ent time. To pursue a graduate pro- 
gram through to the doctorate is to 
virtually assure one of a very desir- 
able position in college or university 
teaching or administration. Doctor- 
ates in business education are ex- 
tremely scarce and far short of the 
demand. Although the master’s de- 
gree is likely to be required due to 





‘Meet and learn to know others in the 


i ae 


state certification or board of edu- 
cation requirements, the doctorate is 
the level of graduate training pur- 
sued by the teacher on his own vo- 
lition. For those who expect to make 
business education their life work, 
the attainment of the doctorate de- 
gree not later than the age of thirty 
is highly desirable. 

No mention will be made of 
schools where one may enroll for 
graduate work for they are so numer- 
ous, especially on the master’s level, 
that it would be impossible to list 
them all. One interested in’ such 
training will have no trouble in lo- 
cating schools with excellent gradu- 
ate programs. Care should be taken 
to select a school in which the gradu- 
ate program is business education in- 
stead of business administration. 


Take Organization Membership 


It is perturbing, to say the least, to 
note the lack of interest on the part 
of teachers in their regional, state, 
and national organizations. There 
are hundreds of business education 


Responsibility 


teachers who belong to no profession- 
al organization, thus failing to give 
their professional and material back- 
ing to the splendid work of national 
organizations, to say nothing of their 
various state and regional organiza- 
tions. A teacher of any subject in 
any grade should be affiliated with 
the National Education Association 
and his particular state teachers’ as- 
sociation. 

For one to remark lightly about 
these organizations is to outwardly 
indicate his lack of understanding of 
the work done by such organizations 
as well as the benefits he derives due 
to their existence. The benefits may 
be in the form of yearbooks, maga- 
zines, quarterlies, pamphlets, or other 
printed material; conventions and 
programs of the best type; and an in- 
direct benefit due to the fact that 
such a professional group can present 
a united effort that has an influence 
upon legislation and policy-forming 
groups before whom the wishes of 
the organizations are presented. 
Were one to conservatively compute 
the benefits of any of these organi- 
zations he would find that such bene- 
fits far exceed the nominal member- 
ship fees. To put it another way, 
one can say that the failure to af- 
filiate with such organizations is to 
derive certain of their benefits with- 
out supporting them. Such action is 
certainly non-professional and should 
be recognized as such by all teachers. 

It is not to be inferred that a 
teacher should have membership in 
every organization that arises. It is 
recommended that he learn something 
of the organization to determine its 
professional value before making 
any commitment to its support. 


Atierd Conventions 


All business teachers should have a 
common interest in annual conven- 
tions of their national associations. 
The highest type of programs are ar- 
ranged to meet every subject-matter 
field as well as every level of busi- 
ness teaching and administration. In 
addition, various organizations, so- 
cieties, and clubs ho'd 
luncheons, or dinners for the benefit 
of those members wishing to attend. 
It is only at conventions such as these 
that one has the opportunity to hear 
and meet nationally known men and 
women in the field of business and 
business education. To meet and 
learn to know others in his field, 
many of whom are the authors of 
textbooks used by the teachers in 
their classrooms, should be a source 


brea'fasts, 





of professional satisfaction to all 
teachers. All of these advantages 
are extended to any teacher for a 
nominal membership fee. 

What is true about these conven- 
tions of large associations may also 
be said about meetings of certain sec- 
tional and state organizations in a 
somewhat smaller way. All of them 
are worthy of support by member- 
ship as well as attendance when pos- 
sible. In state and regional associ- 
ations one is more likely to be called 
upon to exercise professional leader- 
ship and | assume __ responsibilities 
which are essential to professional 
growth and professional status na- 
tionally as that growth develops. It 
is quite often from such leadership 
and activity that personal advance- 
ment comes. 


Read Professional Material 


It is almost inconceivable how a 
teacher of business education can ex- 
pect to exhibit a professional attitude 
and not be a subscriber to one or two 
magazines in the field of his major 
interest. A failure to be a regular 
reader of some of the latest books in 
the field of business education or al- 
lied fields is beyond the imagination 
of one who thinks professionally. It 
is reasonably safe to conclude that 
the books forming the library of 
most business education teachers are 
those furnished free of charge by 
publishing companies in anticipation 
of adoption for class use. Such 
textbooks are desirable, but there are 
also other books that should be on 
the shelves of the professional teach- 
er’s library. These books are those 
the teacher must buy since examina- 
tion copies are subject to return un 
less payment is made. The teacher 
usually can requisition a reasonable 
number of such professional books 
through the school library. For a 
teacher to actually own a select list 
of professional books is to create 
within him certain professional atti- 
tudes as well as to have a selected list 
of books for immediate reference as 
problems arise. 

In addition to belonging to two or 
three professional organizations and 
reading their publications, there are 
two professional magazines to which 
every business teacher should sub- 
scribe. They are: (1) The Journal 
of Business Education, and (2) The 
Business Education World. The 
annual subscription price to each of 
these most popular professional mag- 
azines of business teachers is two 
dollars. They contain an abundance 
of helpful teaching material, general 
articles, reviews of recent profession- 
al books, film evaluation in the field 
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of business education, etc. There 
are also a few free magazines from 
publishers of business textbooks and 
office equipment and office supply 
companies available. They will be 
sent free of charge upon a request by 
the teacher. The outstanding one 
is The Balance Sheet with which every 
business teacher is familiar. There 
are also numerous service mono- 
graphs, bulletins, and circulars avail- 
able free or for a nominal charge 
from various companies as a service 
to users of their products. The 
United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., is a source of 
much valuable material in business 
education. Two recent publications 
that should be in every business 
teacher’s file for ready reference are: 
(1) Miscellaneous Bulletin 3152, In- 
expensive Publications of Profes- 
sional Interest to Business Teachers, 
and (2) Miscellaneous Bulletin 
3148, Periodicals of Professional In- 
terest to Business Teachers. Upon 


request to the Office of Education, 
one may have his name placed upon 
the mailing list to receive new pub- 
lications as they come off the press. 


Aspire to Honorary Fraternity 
Membership 


Of the numerous honorary frater- 
nities, there are three that should in 
terest the business education teacher. 
Two of them are on the undergradu- 
ate level and one is on the graduate 
level. One is in the field of general 
education and the other two are based 
upon the business education curricu 
lum. A very brief discussion of these 
three societies follow. 

Kappa Delta Pi grew out of a local 
society, the Illinois Education Club. 
founded at the University of Illinois 
in 1909. On June 8, 1911, it was 
incorporated as an honorary educa- 
tion fraternity. Membership con 
sists of juniors and seniors, both men 
and women, with high general schol- 
arship. It is very unusual to find 
a college or university offering gen- 
eral education that does not have a 
chapter of Kappa Delta Pi. There 
are approximately 150 chapters scat- 
tered throughout the United States 
with a membership of 60,000. 

Pi Omega Pi was founded by Dr. 
Paul ©, Selby at the Northeast Mis- 
sourt State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, on June 13, 1923. High schol- 
arship, particularly in the field of 
business education, and outstanding 
leadership are required of its mem- 
bership which largely of 
juniors and seniors. For one major- 
ing in the field of business education, 
menibership in Pi Omega Pi is a dis- 
tinct honor. There are approximately 


consists 


60 chapters in the United State~ with 
a membership of 6,500. 

Delta Pi Epsilon, the rapidly sroy 
ing graduate fraternity in_ bt sine 
education, was organized by Di Pay 
S. Lomax at New York Univ rsit, 
New York City, in the spring oj 
1936. Since that time 12 chipters 
have been formed consisting of , 
membership of approximately 1 (0 
leaders in the field of business edu. 
cation who are working toward their 
master’s or doctorate degree, as wel 
as a limited number of prominent in 
dividuals who have been elected 
honorary membership by the various 
chapters since they work closely with 
the business-education teachers. \Vith 
the impetus that is being placed upon 
advanced degrees in business e:luca- 
tion and with the unlimited opportun 
ities for those so trained, Delta Pj 
Epsilon is upon the threshold of 4 
rapid expansion and growth. 


Summary 


An attempt has been made to pre. 
sent facts as well as a challenge to 
the reader whether a_ prospective 
teacher taking a methods course, a 
beginning teacher, or one of experi 
ence. An effort has been made to 
bring the discussion down to earth 
and explore it in a very frank and 
practical way. 

To get off to the right start pro 
fessionally means, many times, the 
difference between success and _fail- 
ure or remaining status quo in. the 
field of teaching. The ideas ex 
pressed are the result of the writer's 
philosophy formulated after several 
years as a teacher of business sub 
jects, in training business teachers. 
and in contacts with business. itself 
It is hoped that the article will result 
in the reader realizing that an an- 
nual expenditure of a few dollars to 
heed the mays outlined will assist in 
lifting him to a higher plane of pro- 
fessional attainment. 
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Clerical 
Training 

in the 

High School 


Part II 





by Parker Liles 


Commercial High School 
Atlanta, Georgia 


—_—— 

the clerical curriculum is still in 
the experimental stage, which ac- 
counts for the almost total lack of 
uniformity in grade placement and 
content of subjects. Some of the 
more evident defects of the curricula 
now in use in secondary schools and 
those proposed in professional litera- 
ture are as follows: 

Lack of a two-year clerical se- 
quence comparable to stenographic, 
accounting, and retailing curricula. 

Too little emphasis on typewriting. 

Typewriting dropped too early in 
the curriculum with the result that 
some of the skill will be lost before 
graduation. 

Insufficient training in office ma- 
chines. 

Failure to separate office practice 
and office machine courses, with the 
result that insufficient speed is at- 
tained on office machines. 

Too little emphasis on basic busi- 
ness education. 

Lack of provision for shifting 
from the stenographic and accounting 
curricula to the clerical at the end of 
the eleventh year. 

l‘ailure to coordinate and integrate 
clerical skills to the point of maxi- 
muin efficiency at time of gradua- 
tion 


Objectives of Clerical Curriculum 

‘he general clerical curriculum 
should be designed to meet the needs 
of students who will seek employ- 
ment in the various types of clerical 
positions prevalent in business today. 
It should, therefore, be vocational in 
purpose, leaving personal-use and 
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social business objectives to other 


curricula or as incidental outcomes. 


Obviously, it is impossible to give 
specific skill training for each of the 
several hundred types of duties per- 
formed by clerical workers some ot 
which require no formal training; 
nevertheless, vocational skill can be 
developed for those duties and opera 
tions which comprise the majority of 
clerical positions. 


Clerical Duties 

In a recent job-analysis study' of 
clerical workers in large firms, it was 
found that the following duties or 
skills were required most frequently 
of clerical employees ; typewriting of 
forms, straight copy, envelopes, bill 
ing rough drafts, dictation to the ma 
chine, cards, and tabulations; filing : 
operation of adding-calculating ma 
chines, such as adding-listing, rotary 
and key-driven calculators and post- 
ing machines; keypunch and _ tabu 
lator machines; duplicating ma 
chines ; non-specialized clerical activ 
ities, such as classifying and sorting, 
checking names and numbers for ac 
curacy, filling in forms by hand, col 
lating and stapling. In terms of spe- 
cific positions, the most important vo 
cational objectives of the general 
clerical curriculum may be listed as 
follows: 

1. Typist 

2. General office worker (little or 

no shorthand) 
3. Clerical record keeping 
1Thelma Maude Potter. An Analysis of the 

Work of General Clerical Employees. Teachers 


College, Columbia University Contributions to 
New York, 1944. 


Education, No. 903, 























4. Machine accounting 

5. File clerk 

6. Duplicating machine operator 

7. Calculating machine operator 

8. Mail clerk 

9, Ediphone and Dictaphone op- 
eration 

10. Billing clerk 

11. Routine clerical, sorting, check- 

ing, etc. 

In consideration of the stated vo- 
cational objectives, the required em- 
ployment skills in typewriting, busi- 
ness machines, and non-specialized 
clerical activities, and the necessary 
occupational intelligence and_ basic 
background of business information, 
a functioning general clerical cur 
riculum might be set up as follows: 


. . 
General Clerical Curriculum 
9th Grade 
General Business I 
General Business I] 
10th 
Typewriting I 
Accounting I 
Business Arithmetic I] 
Typewriting II 
Accounting I] 
Business Arithmetic I] 
11th Grade 
Typewriting III 
Clerical Practice | 
Economic Geography 
Typewriting I\ 
Clerical Practice II 
Business Law 


Grade 


12th Grade 
Office Practice I 
Business Machines 1 
Applied Economics 
Office Practice I] 
Business Machines I] 


Business Principles or Organization 
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Explanation and Defense of the 
Proposed Curriculum 

An accepted principle of curricu- 
lum construction in busines educa- 
tion is that the development of all vo- 
cational skills should reach their max- 
imum at or as near the time of grad- 
uation as possible. It is impossible, 
however, to defer all skills to the 
twelfth year without crowding out 
subjects which are required in many 
schools, such as English and social 
science. Furthermore, certain skill 
subjects are prerequisite to others. 
Also some subjects are necessary in 
the choice of a vocational sequence 
and therefore must come earlier in 
the curriculum than others. The in- 
clusion of general business as a con- 
stant in the ninth grade is fairly well 
accepted because of its exploratory 
and general use values. Since type- 
writing is one of the most important 
clerical skills, four semesters are 
necessary for the development of vo- 
cational competency. It should be be- 
gun in the tenth grade as a_pre- 
requisite to clerical practice and in 
conformity with the stenographic and 
accounting curricula to facilitate 
transfer from these curricula. 

Although a certain amount of 
arithmetic can be integrated with ac- 
counting, clerical practice, and busi- 
ness machines, one year of business 
arithmetic is desirable in the tenth 
grade to unify the loosely acquired 
mathematical “knowledge previously 
gained, to increase speed in the fun- 
damental processes, and to develop 
the further mathematical skills and 
knowledges required in business. 
One year of elementary accounting 
should be required in the tenth grade 
to prepare for clerical record keeping, 
to serve as a basis for clerical prac- 
tice, and to test interests and apti- 
tudes of those who may wish to 
specialize in the accounting curricu- 
lum. 


A Practice Course 


In the eleventh grade, a two-semes- 
ter sequence in clerical practice 
should be required as the core of the 
clerical curriculum to integrate the 
typewriting, record-keeping, and 
mathematical skills in a functional 
way. The clerical duties of the most 
important clerical types of positions, 
such as billing, posting, handling 
cash, shipping, selling, receiving, pur- 
chasing, credit and collection, mailing 
payroll, etc., should be studied. The 
background business subjects, eco- 
nomic geography, business law, ap- 
plied economics and business prin- 
ciples or organization, should be in- 
cluded in the eleventh and twelfth 
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grades to develop the occupational 
intelligence and general business m- 
formation necessary to the success 
of the beginning office worker. On 
the secondary level, economics should 
be taught in a functional way rather 
than in terms of pure theory as in 
college. The application of eco- 
nomic principles in a realistic way 
will be more meaningful and inter- 
esting to high school students. <A 
study of the advanced principles and 
organizational aspects of business 
should make the orientation and ad- 
justment of the beginning worker 
much easier and contribute to his 
chances of promotion. 


Separate Office Practice and 
Mechine Courses 

Business machines and office prac- 
tice should be taught as _ separate 
courses. The office machines room 
should be equipped with approxi- 
mately thirty of the most common 
types and makes of calculating ma- 
chines in order that specialized in- 
struction may be given leading to 
high-speed operation by the end of 
the second semester. In Office Prac- 
tice I, the first quarter should be de- 
voted to filing and the second quarter 
te transcribing machines, thus giving 
ample time for the acquiring of vo- 
cational competency in these skills. 
In Office Practice II, training should 
be given in all other business ma- 
chines available, such as duplicating 
machines, posting and bookkeeping 
machines, check writers, etc. Ad- 
vanced typewriting skills should be 
maintained and increased in high- 
speed number writing, tabulation, 
rough drafts, statistical reports, etc. 

Unless the general clerical cur- 
riculum is designed to give vocation- 
al skills which insure initial success, 
satisfactory adjustment, and promo- 
tional possibilities for the clerical 
worker, it does not merit its place 
among the business curricula in the 
secondary school. 


Transfer From Other Curricula 


The general clerical curriculum 
should be so designed as to facilitate 
the transfer of students from other 
curricula at the end of the eleventh 
year. Obviously all students who elect 
the stenographic, accounting, or re- 
tailing curriculum will not be suc- 
cessful or retain their interest in 
them. After one year, it may be ad- 
visable for such students to transfer 
to other lines of specialization more 
in harmony with their interests and 
aptitudes. Such transfer should be 
possible without any loss of time and 
with the minimum loss of skills. 


Guidance 


One of the problems of guidarice is 
to guide the proper relative mu: iber 
of students into the stenographic. ac- 
counting, selling, and clerical cur- 
ricula based on employment 0} por- 
tunities and data and on the interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities of the stu 
dents to be trained. More stuc ents 
should be guided into the clerical cur- 
riculum than into the stenographic 
and accounting curricula combined 
if the number employed in clerical 
positions is any criterion for selection 
and training. The beginning of! the 
eleventh year is the most logical point 
when specific vocational — training 
should begin. For this purpose, the 
guidance techniques employed must 
be used during the tenth year. In 
cases of mistaken judgment on the 
part of the student or counselor or 
both, a change in the student’s pro- 
gram should be made during or at 
the end of the eleventh vear. 

For intelligent occupational choice 
every student should have full infor- 
mation concerning the number and 
kinds of office positions available, the 
duties performed in each of these po- 
sitions, the remuneration to be ex- 
pected, and the promotional possibil- 
ities in connection with each type of 
job. All these factors are helpiul 
to the student insofar as he is aware 
of his interests and aptitudes without 
exploratory experiences in vocat:on- 
al training. After such experiences 
it may be found advisable to guide 
him to other lines of preparation for 
business. It should be possible 
make this shift during or at the end 
of the eleventh year. 


A Testing Program is Needed 


A careful testing program should 
be administered near the end of the 
tenth year. Although prognostic tests 
have not been found to be thoroughly 
reliable when used alone, nevertheless 


their use in connection with other 
data seems to be highly desirable. 
Clerical and other aptitude _ tests 
should be employed. Intelligence tests 
are an important single factor to be 
considered; and unless such a test 
has been administered in_ the pre- 
ceding year, another should be given 
to check against the reliability of 
those previously administered. There 
is always the possibility that when 
such tests are given in the elementary 
grades or junior high school the stu- 
dent will not realize their importance 
and may not put forth his best effort. 
Also the student’s cumulative school 
record should be studied at this point. 
There is much evidence to indicate 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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-ur- 
O} por- heal many times the “Bromo 
ter ests, Seltzer” train, the ‘““Rinso White” 
1e stu. [fF whist!:, the “Lifebuoy” foghorn and 
ucents B yarious other ear-crushing evidences 
al cur- §§ of Aiecrican big-business. Radio an- 
rraphic JB nouncers confess that one reason 
nbined & given by their sponsors for the em- 
‘lerical ploy nt of such devices is that their 
lection [§ repetitious use will so afflict the ear 
of the — drums of the listener with the sound 
| point JB that the next time he needs headache 
aining ff relief, a washday soap, or social se- 
se, the B curity, the sufferer will think im- 
ust mediately of the sound associated 
r. In J with the name of the remedy and rush 
m the & right out to buy the product. 
lor or Teachers might well profit through 
> pro- —f the practical psychology employed by 
or at [B these advertisers to the extent that 
they should use vocabulary which is 
hoice fy &PT ssive, sound-catching, and rele- 
ates vant, so that the students will associ- 
and ae the sound with the doing. Type- 
» the writing teachers should develop and 
© po- utilize a vocabulary of select words 
» ex. and phrases which will forcefully 
sihjte B convey to the students the correct 
eee manner in which techniques should 
Ipiul be executed. 
ral A live-word, a well chosen word 
out denoting acuion, 1s an effective sumu- 
Pepi lus and auditory aid. The following 
‘ted are a few examples of how the care- 
mers ful selection of words and phrases 
Soe may facilitate more effective teaching 
— of specific skills in typewriting. 
end Teaching the proper stroking technique: 
Strike the keys as you would hit a ten- 
nis ball—in the center. 
d Strike the keys, do not push them. 
: Use a staccato stroke. 
Compare your stroking to that of the 
ould trotter or the percheron. 
the Imagine the keys are red-hot with 
ests heat—strike them without getting your 
shly fingers warm. | 
Sac Employ a tiger or a snatch stroke. 
less Snap, recoil, get-away. 
her 
ble. 
ests 
ests 
be 
fest 
re- 
yen 
of 
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Effective Speech 


by John L. Rowe 


Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Presenting tabulation: 

The main learning difficulty is the 
type of stroke to be used. Say press 
down the tabulator key, and hold down, 
not tap. The stroke is different from 
that used on the letter keys. By this 
word selection, the students will under- 
stand the difference, rather than by say- 
ing strike the tabulator key which would 
bring forth the wrong response from the 
students. 

Presenting the carriage throw: 

Use the word throw as it suggests 
speedy action; return connotes a slow 
process. As the word throw 1s said by 
the teacher, she should say it with verve 
and suggest speed by the tone of voice. 
If we ask our students to return the car- 
riage we get about the same result as 
when suggesting the return of an um- 
brella. 

Students should be told that this is a 
hand movement and not a body move- 
ment. 

By constantly repeating throw the car- 
riage the students will more easily ac- 
quire this habit than if it is mentioned 
only once or twice. 

Inserting the paper into the machine: 

In drilling on paper insertion, use such 
descriptive words as twirl, and spin. 
The use of these words suggests rapid 
response. Have the students listen for 
the correct sound as you twirl the platen 
knob. They will soon be able to judge 
for themselves whether or not they are 
doing it properly. 


Showmanship and Speech 


Positive tonal expression and 
word choice is of foremost im- 
portance. This implies showmanship 
of the finest kind—a presentation that 
is filled with enthusiasm rather than 
inflated with artificiality. This is al- 
most invariably productive of sus- 
tained student interest; and, because 
we are all essentially imitative, is an 
excellent device for keeping the stu- 
dents on the qui vive. 

A teacher must be a good actor— 
sound, poised, and self-confident even 
if he doesn’t feel it on the inside. The 
teacher loses a great deal of student 
respect if he must raise his voice. 
Even in a large room full of type- 
writers, it is not necessary to raise 
the voice if he simply learns to pro- 
ject it—that is, to speak to a person 
in the last row. It is all a matter of 
a little practice and training. 

A good sense of humor is im- 
portant. Drill can become boring, 
but if the teacher can occasionally say 
something to make the students smile, 
he is creating relaxation which is a 





in Teaching Typewriting 


major factor in developing typewrit- 
ing skill. 

We very frequently judge a per- 
son by his voice. One’s voice is often 
indicative of his personality. If the 
teacher is careful in his selection of 
words and has a pleasant and well- 
modulated voice, he makes a far bet- 
ter impression than the person who 
uses a great deal of affectation. The 
one who is slovenly in his speech is 
usually that way in everything else. 

Practical psychology and show- 
manship are related. What the 
teacher says and how he says it makes 
a very definite impression on the pu- 
pils. Occasional praise, encourage- 
ment and oral recognition will work 
wonders with them. 


The Suggestive Power of Speech 


Both the force and tone of our 
speech can be suggestive. The teach- 
er should dictate to the class in a 
quick staccato manner, which will 
give the students the impression that 
quickness in typing is the aim of the 
teacher. If he speaks slowly, draw- 
ing out each word, the class will as- 
sume that typing is to be done in a 
slow lazy manner. Dictate clearly 
and concisely. Don’t drag your words 

put pep behind your dictation. 

Speech may be used effectively in 
drill for correct touch by calling the 
letters of the alphabet in clipped, 
staccato sounds. In the army a com- 
mand to troops is ‘‘shot” from the 
lungs to jolt the soldier into a re- 
sponse. However, for drilling in 
typewriting, it is not necessary to 
emulate a drill sergeant spitting out 
words in a_ shrill, strident voice. 
There is, however, a happy medium 
between this and the listless, unin- 
spiring voice of painstaking, although 
sincere, teachers. He should speak 









with positiveness and vigor and have 
in his vocabulary words suitable for 
the work being done. 

Speech is particularly important in 
drill work. A slow, draggy manner 
of speaking will ruin the stroking 
and speed of the students. It is es- 
pecially important to remember to 
pronounce the letter or word quickly 
even though the typing rate may be 
slow. A “snappy” dictation of words 
will do much to convey the type of 
touch to be used. Dictate letters in a 
staccato, clipped fashion to indicate 
a quick stroke. If the teacher drawls 
out the words, the students will drag 
their fingers on the’ keys, whereas 
they should get the idea of a quick 
release. Throughout the course, the 
speech used should never be slow and 
drawn out—except when administer- 
ing timed writings when a modifica- 
tion of the above practice is given 
(discussed subsequently in this ar- 
ticle). Such practices bring about 
a sluggishness within the class. The 
teacher’s delivery in locational and 
security drills should be quick and 
staccato which will suggest the same 
type of response in stroking by the 
students. 


Developing Automctization 
Through Dictation 


In progressing from individual 
letters to syllables, to words, or even 
to the phrase level of automatization, 
dictation to the class will aid in get- 
ting results. Through this method 
the student learns to type ford rather 
than f-o-r-d and to do it rather than 
to-do-it. Dictation as a method of 
suggesting oneness in words and 
phrases will greatly accelerate autom- 
atization. As the student hears the 
word, he hears one thing, not a series 
of isolated letters as would be con- 
veyed by looking at the printed page, 
and will usually type the word as a 
whole. 

After the first word or phrase is 
dictated, the students will typewrite 


that word or phrase as many times as 
possible until the next word or phrase 


is dictated. The teacher will pause 
sufficiently after each word to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the slowest 
students to practice each word or 
phrase at least three times. This 
plan not only provides the repetitive 
drill essential in developing automati- 
zation but allows for individual dif- 
ferences in the class personnel. 


Conservation of Time 


The printed explanatory material 
usually found in great abundance in 
most typewriting textbooks is_ fre- 
quently deadening to the pupils. In 
my opinion it benefits the teacher 
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more than the student. The teacher 
should explain instructions in his 
own words—words within the pupil’s 
vocabulary. Talk within the concept 
of your students. 

In the teaching of typewriting, a 
minimum of teacher discourse and a 
maximum of pupil practice is essen- 
tial. Long detailed explanations on 
the part of the typewriting teacher 
takes up time that should be spent in 
typewriting. We learn to do by do- 
ing; we learn to typewrite by type- 
writing. 

In all speech or written instruction 
to the class or to individuals, the neg- 
ative should be avoided. As one sol- 
dier remarked, “Don’t tell me what 
not to do when | see a Jap. Tell me 
what fo do.” The pupil in typing ts 
in much the same position. Useless 
warnings not only take up valuable 
time, but also set up barriers for 
which the students will be constantly 
watching. If they concentrate upon 
forming good habits, their minds will 
become less cluttered and contused. 


Modulated Signals for Timed 
Writings 


There is one activity in the type- 
writing class where the teacher em- 
ploys a well-modulated voice and that 
is when administering timed writings. 
Overly-stimulated commands should 
be avoided when conducting timed 
writings. Incidentally, the word- 
choice of timed writings is delib- 
erate; this selective phrase will re- 
duce exciteability and frustration 
more than if timed tests is employed. 
The very word test is despised by the 
students; any mention of it to the 
class creates a tenseness as well as a 
negative response. In friendly talks 
with students they have confided their 
reaction to timed tests. It was a 
revelation that high school boys and 
girls took typewriting so seriously. 


—_> —_—> —_> 


One student volunteered: “I 
excited when you say we art 
to have a test. I get so nervo 
tense and feel kind of sick insi 
I just don’t seem to be able to « 
anything at all. [ am not tha! way 
when we type drills and units 1 
and the only time I make a_ ot oj 
errors is on the test.” It is frighten. 
ing to report that all too man. stu. 
dents have said the same thing in ¢& 
many different words. 

Say begin rather than go wh 
students are to start a timed w citing 
Instead of shouting stop when the 
time is up, wouldn't it be betier te 
say time’ Go and stop are tog 
startling. In everyday living there is 
some evidence that similar commands 
result in slight increases in_ blood 
pressure. Student excitement result- 
ing from the go command causes a 
large number of errors in the first 
few lines of the “test.” As he nears 
the end of the “test,” the anticipation 
of the sudden command contributes 
to needless frustration and usually 
the last few lines contain a dispro- 
portionate number of errors. | also 
prefer not to use a time-clock witha 
startling bell-ringing signal when ad- 
ministering timed writings. 
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Summary 


It is desirable that every teacher 
have a voice recording made as the 
starting point in improving his 
speech. Most of us are amazed 
when we listen to our Own voice in 
transcription. We should expect of 
teachers, as of salesmen, that they 
have a clear, pleasant voice; that 
their voice inflections persuade rather 
than build resistance; that they have 
incisive articulation and good _pro- 
nunciation; and that they realize to 
a greater extent that good speech con- 
veys a definite impression of their 
personality. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this 


respect 


“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 


questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in 


the book you'll find an answer to this question. 


What are the Opportunities for a High 
School Graduate in the Field of Accounting? 
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Streamlined Shorthand 


by Ralph W. Wilkins 


Hope High School 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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and teacher you will 


that the girl who had_ taken 
ing shorthand only four weeks. 
doubt the dictation had been 
and the dictator considerate. 
so, the 
miracle. 
In a school | 


private evening 


taught a shorthand class which was 


scheduled for seventeen sessions. At 
the end of this time one of the stu- 
dents earned a certificate of pro- 


ficiency for writing shorthand at the 


rate of eighty words per minute. A 
high school graduate who had _ spe- 


cialized in bookkeeping came to me 


and requested that I take her as a 
private pupil in’ shorthand. 
thirteen lessons this girl obtained a 
very responsible position requiring 
the use of shorthand in a local plant. 

These are instances of the results 
that can be obtained by combining a 
student of unusual ability, a lot of 
hard work, and an easily learned 
shorthand system. They are not 
unique—I could cite others. 

The average high school student 
does not have the initiative to pro- 
duce results like those achieved by 
the post-graduates mentioned above. 
Yet even ordinary students, with 
their inefficient study methods and 
lack of concentration, learn to write 
unselected new material at a mini- 
mum rate of sixty words a minute 
(and many of them achieve a rate of 
eighty words a minute) in one semes- 
ter of eighteen weeks’ duration. 

In the most conservative terms pos- 
sible we can state that it is now pos- 
sible to produce a satisfactory ste- 
nographer in one year instead of two. 
We teach the “theory” in the first 
semester and transcription in the sec- 
ond 

Facts like these are very much in 
the minds of wide-awake business 
teachers today. They wonder if the 
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week | received a letter from 
iighboring private school. | 
| automatically at the letter to 
judge its set-up, typing, and mailabil- 
i The initials 
stenographer made me start 
recognized 
is those of a post-graduate stu- 
vhom I had placed as a_part- 
vorker in the office of the school 
had written me. If you are a 
under- 
stand my surprise when I tell you 
and 
transcribed this letter had been study- 

No 
slow 
Even 
result was something of a 


After 


traditional systems are to be scrapped, 


and if one is behind the times in con 
tinuing to use the older systems. 


The traditional shorthand systems 


are finding themselves facing a great 
deal of new competition. 


greater ease of learning. (2) “ 


bet. The results described 


whole shorthand situation. 


We Had a Problem (Mr. Anthony) 


We experimented with one of the 


new systems because we were faced 


by a difficult problem. A large group 





The Proof Is In the Transcript 


of boys who were nearing draft age 
asked us to teach them shorthand in 
one semester. We were getting very 
satisfactory results in our regular 
shorthand classes with one of the tra- 
ditional systems (we still are teach- 
ing this system), but we felt we 
should have to have something that 
could be learned much faster than we 
had ever been able to teach the tra- 
ditional system in order to comply 
with the boys’ request. The system 
we chose mentioned cases similar to 
the ones described at the beginning 
of this article and we were just as 
skeptical as you when we began. 
Events justified the system. 

We soon found, however, that our 
experiment—instead of causing us 


The new 
systems are divided into two kinds: 
(1) symbol systems similar to the 
traditional systems but which claim 
abe”’ 
systems which use the common alpha- 
above 
were achieved by students using one 
of the “abe” systems: but the con- 
clusions of this article apply to the 


to condemn the traditional systems-— 
caused us to begin to say, “All the 
things we are doing with this re- 
markable new system could probably 
be done with the traditional systems.” 

We learned about all shorthand 
systems from the innovations of the 
new shorthand system. Our new 
experiment jolted us out of a rut and 
made us reappraise what we and all 
others were doing in the teaching of 
shorthand. 


Art versus Science 


Louis Leslie pointed out long ago 
that there is an art and a science to 
shorthand and that the stenographer 
needs to know only the art. The 
rules, so painfully taught and learned 
for so many years, are part of this 
science which the teacher—-but not 
the stenographer—needs to know, In 
the new system we neither taught nor 
tested a rule—and saved agonizing 
hours. 

On words of exceptionally high 
frequency (the 500 most used words, 
for example) we demanded absolute 
fidelity to certain arbitrary forms. 
These are of so basic an importance 
they must be “super-automatized.” 
But on other words we allowed con- 
siderable latitude. A vowel could be 
inserted or omitted. A given word 
could be written at some length or 
streamlined. The important thing 
was to write it the same way every 
time and to aim at speed and legibil- 
ity. In shorthand, a letter taken at 
the required speed and_ transcribed 
accurately at required rates is a suc- 
cessful “take.” Nothing more is 
necessary. 

We concentrated our fire upon a 
small area. The vocabulary of busi- 
ness consists of 3000 words. A 
stenographer does not know these 
words until they are on the tip of the 
pencil. The minute the ear hears it, 
the word must “write itself.’ Why 
teach 10,000 words if only 30 per 
cent of them will ordinarily be used? 
And if the stenographer can write 
the 3,000 words fast enough she can 
afford to “ad lib” on the rare word 
from outside these limits which turns 
up on dictation. Albert Tangora has 
pointed out that in order to average 
forty words a minute on the type- 
writer, a person must write sixty 
words per minute on words of high 
frequency, less than forty on unfa- 
miliar material—and average forty 
words a minute. (He didn’t say 
this was the whole story, of course.) 
The same thing is true in shorthand. 
If enough basic words are automa- 
tized the stenographer can even af- 
ford to write cut in full the unfamil- 
iar new word. 
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Are We In the Business of 
Training Court Stenographers? 


Such a procedure would not, per- 
haps, produce a court stenographer. 
But we are not in the business of 
producing court stenographers. Not 
more than one person in a thousand 
who studies shorthand ever uses his 
skill in a court. Are we to orient 
our teaching to 1/10 of 1 per cent of 
the people in our classes? It is very 
probable, too, that court reporting in 
the future will be done by the magne- 
tized wire or some other of the newer 
recording devices which are already 
replacing the stenographer at conven- 
tions and public meetings. 

It would be a rash man who would 
dare to claim that he knew how 
people learn. The greatest psycholo- 
gists are those most ready to admit 
‘gnorance in this field, notwithstand- 
ing all the voluminous books on edu- 
cational psychology. It does seem 
clear however that in the matter of 
skills the whole bodily organism 
learns to “trace” a pattern in order 
to achieve a given result. In type- 
writing our fingers (supported by the 
rest of the organism) learn to “spell” 
certain patterns of letters which make 

‘up words and phrases. We don’t 
teach rules in typewriting, we teach 
patterns. The learning situation is 
identical in shorthand. 


We Defer Transcription Too Long 


It takes us too long to get to dic- 
tation and transcription in our teach- 
ing of the traditional systems of 
shorthand. For example: The only 
word in the vocabulary of business 
beginning with the prefix “instr” is 
the word instruct (with its three de- 
rivatives). Can we justify spending 
very long on this and similar pre- 
fixes when it means delaying the mo- 
ment when we begin giving dicta- 
tion’ We could save ten weeks’ time 
on suffixes and prefixes alone! Jn 
that ten weeks—regardless of the 
System we are using—we could give 
complete and intensive drill on dic- 
tation which covers two thirds of all 
the words a student will ever have to 
use in business. We could get a 
speed of 80 words a minute on two 
thousand of the three thousand most 
used words dictated as business let- 
ters. And incidentally, the students 
would also know how to write “in- 
struct,” “instructed,” “instruction,” 
and “instructions” correctly and rap- 
idly. 


The Proof Is In the Transcript 


We should judge the shorthand of 
a stenographer the way a_ business 


man does—by the transcript. Prac- 
tice in a skill is good to the extent 
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——teach the vocabulary of business. 
“super-automatize” the 500 mos 
used words; automatize the nex 
2,500 most used words; teach shor 
forms for long words of hig) fre. 
quency, but spend no time on teach. 
ing prefixes and suffixes for \vords 
of low frequency; begin dictation 
early and do it often; aim at legible 
but not beautiful outlines; 1° you 
want an outlet for your sense of 
beauty give it scope in aiming at 
beautiful transcripts; do not inhibit 
speed by making your students fee 
guilty if they put in a vowel that the 
dictionary leaves out; remember that 
the shorthand dictionary is not of 
divine origin; start serious dictation 
as soon as your students can write the 
most used 500 words; keep up this 
dictation with an increasing vocabu- 
lary every day ; remember that a rep- 
utation for the finest transcripts in 
the state will place far more pupils in 
good jobs than a reputation for get- 
ting beautiful and dictionary-perfect 
outlines. 

If vou were offered a thousand dol- 
lars for the job, you could make the 
system you are using achieve the 
results that the shiniest of the new 
systems produce, couldn’t you? | 

Why not do it for your own satis- 
faction ? 


that it approximates the actual situa- 
tion in which the skill is to be used. 
Businessmen dictate letters—not lists 
of words. 

It gives us a feeling of virtue and 
complacency to be able to say ‘‘Look 
at the penmanship on this paper; 
isn’t it beautiful?” But the prospec- 
tive employer of the author of those 
beautiful outlines will never see them. 
Any time spent beyond making them 
legible to the writer is time lost. 
What the employer will appreciate is 
the set-up of the letter. He wants 
the letter to go outasa representative 
of his company. 











Experiment, By All Means 

The new systems are fascinating. 
If vou are of the experimental type 
of mind, try them, by all means. But 
do not change for good until you 
have made an effort to discover if the 
trouble is wot in the system you are 
using—but rather in the way you are 
using it. 

The publishers of the established 
systems are aware of this fact. It 
would not surprise me to find books 
on the market published by the tra- 
ditional systems emphasizing these 
very facts by the time this article is 
in print or soon thereafter. 

To sum up: Limit your objective 





MONTHLY TEACHING AID CONTEST 





$20 CASH PRIZE 
for 
AN ORIGINAL LESSON PLAN 


In the November issue The Journal announced its new Teaching Aid 
Prize Contest with an offer of $20 for the best practical test. 

This month The Journal offers a similar award for the best practical 
lesson plan. 

Here is a rare opportunity to let your favorite presentation, carefully 
rounded and polished by experience, attain well-deserved recognition 
and represent a useful suggestion for the consideration of your profes- 
sional colleagues. 

Beginners also have an excellent opportunity. Fresh from teacher 
training schools, they will reflect techniques and points of view in their 
plans. 

There are no formal patterns to which your entry must conform. The 
objective is to obtain the practical, work-a-day, unique product of indi- 
vidual adaptation and initiative. 

Simply write up your favorite plan on any phase of any business 
subject. Strive for completeness in developmental details. If appropriate, 
supply up-to-date references for supplementary materials and other pur 
poses. 

You may submit more than one plan for consideration in the com- 
petition. Send your entry or entries to Contest Editor, The Journal of 
Business Education, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The closing date for acceptance of entries is March 1, 1947. The 
plan judged most useful will be published in the April, 1947 issue of 
The Journal. 

Watch for the April, 1947 issue of The Journal for a valuable and 
adaptable plan offered in the general interest of professional improve 
ment. 
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NE 
; O ihe use of audio-visual aids, par- 


room use by title only are often dis- 
appointed. 


films. It is surprising that so little 
material* has been produced in this 


not of - : ; ; : nade tgp . 
dictation ticularly of motion pictures, in busi- area that lends itself so well to the Third, sponsored — films | usually 
vrite the @ ness education is the fact that rela- production of visual aids. _ cover too many topics. Unfortun- 
up this & tively few films have been made that A considerable number of good ately, this is a weakness which is 
vocabu- @ can be effectively used in the class- — slidefilms have been produced in the also frequent in specially planned 
it a rep- ff room. Kven by the widest stretch field of merchandising. They are films such as the Navy typing films 


frankly designed by producers and previously mentioned. 

distributors to aid their salesmen in A fourth weakness is that these 
distributing the merchandise or serv- films are influenced by procedures in 
ice of the particular company. Gen- the entertainment field. They spend 
eral Electric has done outstanding a lot of effort on elaborate introduc- 
work in While not tions, musical backgrounds, im- 


of the imagination, there are not fifty 
usable films available in business edu- 
cation. Most of those that are mar- 
ginally useful were not made primar- 
ily for instructional purposes, but 


TIpts in 
upils in 
tor get- 


-pertect 


ind dol- y Were made to give entertainment or this direction. 
ake the  [ advertise some commodity or serv- designed for classroom use in either portant name radio commentators, 


and the like. These make very few 


the high school or college, the clever 
genuine contributions to teaching. 


teacher can adapt them to school use 


ice. It is understood that plans are 


ove the 
under way among several producers 


he new 


1° 
Nn Satis- 


ng Aid 
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to make better teaching materials 
available. It is also probable that 
well-known textbook companies will 
soon begin to produce visual aid ma- 
terials. A beginning has already 
been made. Others have made plans 
to cooperate with already established 
instructional film producers. 


Aids Now Available 


In the field of typewriting, the 
Navy Department films are without 
doubt a significant contribution. As 
teaching aids, they rate measurably 
above the others. However, even 
these films need to be considerably 


with considerable profit to the stu- 
dents. 

A few good motion pictures have 
been produced by industrial organi- 
zations which will be of help. For 
example, the Pullman Company has 
sound motion pictures which deal 
with the problems of customer-waiter 
relations in dining car service that 
illustrate the special problems of han- 
dling diners who are traveling. While 
the situation may seem rather special- 
ized, the technique of dealing with 
the difficult customer ; the rewards of 
good service; the use of the right 
phrase in explaining regulations are 
well done and should aid in getting 


In addition to this, some of the films 
give a lot of attention to forcing 
humorous episodes into the lesson. 
This false method of securing stu- 
dent interest results in considerable 
entertainment value but retards the 
use of the film as a teaching device. 

Finally, many of these films frank- 
ly play up a particular industry or 
even a particular organization. As 
such, their handicap is easily recog- 
nized, 

Problem of Getting Films 

More important than any of these 
limitations of sponsored or nonspon- 
sored films is the difficulty of secur- 
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high schools, colleges, or private busi- 
ness schools. They need to be broken 
up into specific segments. Teachers 
need to be taught how to use them. 
Possibly, parts of them need to be 
put into slow motion. Such _ re- 
visions will require the services of an 


Use of Sponsored Films 


There is an abundance of material 
of marginal value in the basic busi- 
ness subjects. Most of these films, 
however, are sponsored films. They 






A lot of effort is required to get the 
administration to provide the pro- 
jectors and other facilities needed for 
good showings. It seems almost in- 
evitable that there will be delays, in- 
terferences, fuses will blow out, and 
that there will be confusions in the 


expert. Their most effective use will have serious limitations. showing of films. This need not be. 
siness f Probably involve additional filming in First, they are designed for a wide Nevertheless, when amateurs work 
priate, B Order to make the techniques more variety of audiences. Thus, most of with technical instruments, such re- 
r pur & Clear. them are really useful only in audi- sults must be expected. 

In the field of shorthand a few  toriums so far as schools are con- Teachers frequently have difficulty 
com: f good films, such as The Champions cerned; therefore, they fall short of in securing funds for borrowing the 
ial of B Write, are excellent for inspirational being real teaching media. This is films. The problem of purchasing 

purposes. In the actual teaching of the most serious weakness of these such films is even greater. The cus- 
shorthand, however, there is nothing _ films. todians of school monies rightfully 

The — worth while available. In transcrip- A second limitation is that their inquire as to the need for such films 
ue of § tion, one or two good sound slide- titles are catchy but misleading. and balk when they find a fifty dollar 
films, such as Taking Dictation and Teachers who order films for class- purchase is going to be used once or 

» and B Transcribing, are available. — twice a year. The result of all this 
rove: In bookkeeping, materials available _ ,, ee Freezer, the comments on, the slide film ig that most use of visual aids to date 
to the public are limited to motivating produced after this article was written. is in the nature of “playing around.” 
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It is an effective way of using good 
time that should be devoted to actual 
instruction. The fact is that most 
teachers who have the initiative and 
enterprise to go to the effort of get- 
ting films under present-day condi- 
tions are persons who will do a good 
teaching job if they will direct their 
efforts toward that objective. The 
indifferent teacher is likely to find the 
dilemmas of securing materials a 
hopeless task. 


The Key to the Problem 


The trouble with arousing interest 
in visual aids in business education 
is that our ambitions are too grandi- 
ose. Bookkeeping teachers, for ex 
ample, for years have struggled with 
writing and rewriting account se- 
quences on the board. It would be 
easy to set up good blow-up charts 
which would effectively indicate the 
sequence of postings for the various 
bookkeeping processes. Teachers can 
easily work out six or seven blow-ups 
(greatly enlarged forms that can be 
seen by everyone in tac ¢ assroom. } 
Just by organizing sequence 
every term, the bookkeeping teacher 
would, in three or four years, have a 
fine variety of visual aids. 


one 


Some Simple Answers 


The old-fashioned magic lantern 
with glass slides is still one of the 
best teaching aids. A well-known 
collegiate private school of business 
has been doing an excellent job of 
teaching accounting through lantern 
slides tor many years. If an opaque 
projector is available, the teacher can 
set up small chart sequences of the 
bookkeeping processes and project 
them upon the wall, thus saving a 
great deal of board work. 

The Visual Cast which is available 
for around $150 should be thorough- 
ly exploited in the next few years 
as an aid in teaching. By the use of 
this instrument, the actual process of 
entering accounts can be showed. 
While the Visual Cast has apparently 
not been used extensively in_ the 
teaching of shorthand, it deserves 
very careful consideration for, by its 
use, the teacher can write shorthand 
in a normal position and still have 
all of the students see the result. It 
eliminates the somewhat artificial 
situation of having the teacher write 
on the board, 

If teachers are still more ambitious, 
they can set up a series of slidefilms 
for use with the projector. This will 
cost a little more and will require a 
little more proficiency in photography. 
But the basic cost of experimentation 
need not be high. Good projectors, 
for example, can be bought for 
around $25. The next step would be 
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to add sound recordings to the silent 
slideflms. This requires additional 
equipment and far more technical 
skill. 


Don't Ape Hollywood 


Classroom teachers and small pro 
ducers alike have been unwise enough 
to ape Hollywood. They have neither 
the technical skill nor the funds for 
producing finished products compar- 
able to those of big motion picture 
producers. As a consequence, the 
contrast shows the shoddiness of their 
work. Instead, teachers and educa- 
tional film producers should start on 
a more limited level. They need to 
produce more effectively the various 
charts, photographs, slidefilms, lant 
ern slides, etc., that can be produced 
inexpensively and which are within 
the technical capabilities of the more 
ambitious and imaginative classroom 
teachers. In the long run, these are 
the types of visual aids that will co- 
ordinate most effectively with actual 
classroom teaching, 


tion. Such projects should be en- 
couraged, but when they sid track 
teachers from lowly, but far mor 
effective, teaching aids that ¢ 1 be 
produced with less technica! — skill 
and far less expense, they are a letri- 
ment to progress in visual aids. ‘ lass 
room teachers can and should con- 
tribute. Small producers can give 
much help to classroom teacher, but 
they will make this contribution onl) 
if they limit themselves to the spe- 
cific teaching aids which it is \ ithin 
their means to produce. 


The National Council Sponsors 
Visual Aids 
The annual report of the President 
of the National Council on Educa- 
tion as presented in the July, 1946 
Educational Record (XXVIII No. 3), 
p. 353, gives the following statement 
of the trend in the use of visual aids: 
“First, there is a wide demand for 
the simpler visual aids of high qual- 
itv. Second, this demand is not lim- 
ited to school systems with flourish- 


ing departments of visual education, 
Third, individual schools are build- 
ing up their own collections of the 
less expensive visual aids. Fourth, 
the usefulness of filmstrip is not lim- 
ited to the teaching of skills, but is 
important in the field of — social 
studies.”’ 


When many hundreds of audio 
visual aids of this type have been 
developed, it may be desirable to go 
into the field of sound motion. pic- 
tures on an extensive scale. There is 
no objection, of course, to producers 
working out sound motion pictures 
for motivation and for experimenta 





TEN YEARS AGO IN 
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From the December 1936 issue of The Journal of Business Education 


_ 





Albert E. Bullock, in charge of business education in Los Angeles since 1924, was 
appointed principal of the Metropolitan High School in Los Angeles ... Lloyd V. Douglas, 
then at New Mexico Normal University at Las Vegas, was awarded his doctorate at the 
University of Iowa . . . Three important books were reviewed. They are siill recognized 
as important in business education: Typewriting Behavior by Dvorak, Merrick, Dealey, and 
Ford; Junior College Business Education by Harold G. Shields, now on an educational 
mission to Germany; and Standard Handbook for Secretaries by Lois Hutchinson, approved 
or disapproved according to the attitude of the judge for its eclectic tolerance of different 
usages in English . . . The New Orleans meeting of the National Council for Business 
Education was announced: the National Commercial Teachers Federation, now the National 
Business Teachers Association, program in Cleveland was printed in full; and the Southern 
Business Education Association meeting in Knoxville was reported ... H. A. Tonne in 
an editorial on “Let's Make Haste Slowly’ asked for patience in securing progress in 
business education; M. E. Studebaker editorialized on the problem of too many associa- 
tions and membership fees caused, in part, by overlapping areas of service; and Professor 
Nicho!s condemned, with even more than his usual vigor in denunciation, a program for 
teacher certification that had just been announced . .. An analysis of what business 
expects of the clerical worker was given by Carrie M. Hansen... Dr. I. David Satlow 
discussed extra-curricular activities in business education in New York City high schools 
. . . Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, then of Hastings (N. Y.) High School and now in charge of 
business education at Paterson State Teachers College, New Jersey wrote about the 
advantages for teachers of getting business experience during the summer .. . Jessie L. 
Dyer gave an excellent job breakdown of the teaching of tabulation and stencil cutting. 
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Job Requirements as a Basis for Testing 


BERT N. CASSON, the dis- 
cuished author, once wrote: 
“Do your job, whatever it is, a little 
better than people expect you to do 
it. The longer I live, the more 
convineed that a man’s whole 


H 


I am 
life depends upon his attitude toward 
his job... . The truth is that most 


workers regard themselves as slaves. 


They work in slave fashion and they 
jump for freedom the moment the 
bell rings. There you have the se- 
cret of their failure. They create 
their own slavery and remain slaves 


all their lives.’”! 


Awards—A Basis for Motivation 
and Compensation 


We, as educators, try, sometimes 
desperately, to eliminate this per- 
nicious attitude of slavery and indo- 
lence; we employ all our resources 
in an effort to kindle enthusiasm and 
performance. Certificates of — pro- 
ficiency for exceptional achievement 
have been presented to deserving pu- 
pils by teachers who are vitally in- 
terested in) overcoming undesirable 
characteristics in their — students. 
These awards have been used, some- 
what successfully, to stimulate ac- 
complishment, to arouse interest. 

There are many educators who feel 
that the giving of awards is educa- 
tionally unsound ; they maintain that 
offering rewards for good work is 
psychologically fallacious; they as- 
sert that the employee (or pupil) 
should do his best without expecting 
any bounty. These misconceptions 
have been refuted time and time 
again. There are many methods 
utilized by astute employers to in- 
crease production and intensify sales. 
The majority of retail stores pay a 
bonus to their salespeople commen- 
surate with selling power; buyers 
for various departments receive an 
annual bonus for the same purpose. 
Factory and office employees work 
on the piece basis—more production, 
more pay. The traveling salesman 
receives added compensation in_ the 
form of commissions for produc- 
tivity. Scholarships, medals, and 
gifts are awarded to outstanding pu- 
pils for prominent accomplishment. 
Numerous firms, during the war, 
were honored by receiving the Army- 
Navy “E” for exceptional perform- 
ance. The Treasury Department 
inauvurated a policy, a short time 
ago, of presenting a flag to those 
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schools which exceeded or met deti- 
nite bond and stamp quotas. In the 
main, it has been generally accepted 
that positive rewards for unusual 
fulfillment is a part of our demo- 
cratic processes. 

The offering of proficiency certifi- 
cates for attainment in the various 
skill subjects has its place in busi- 
ness education. Any method we can 
use to energize interest, to improve 
efficiency and mastery should be 
exercised. 


Obvious Misconceptions 


Although we agree with this prin 
ciple of offering awards, nevertheless, 
some discrepancies are apparent. If, 
for example, a pupil were to write 
forty words per minute on a straight 
copy test, this does not necessarily 
prove that he can type at this rate 
consistently. In many respects, the 
requirements are so moderate that 
the compensation have 
value. It is not a bit unusual for a 
pupil to secure the certificate an‘! 
yet fail to meet the minimum stand- 
ards in order to receive a_ passing 
Many parents and adminis- 
bewildered at 


ceases to 


grade. 
trators are somewhat 
this situation; it is, certainly, em 
barrassing to the instructor who 
tries to explain how such a condition 
may arise. The fact that the pupil 
was able to secure the award means 
little unless he can demonstrate his 
skill regularly, [Employers lose faith 
in these conferments when the hold 
ers fail to prove their merit. 
Whenever an award is_ secured 
easily, its value is lost. It has been 
said, without confirmation, that many 
commendations and ribbons were 
given to men in the armed services 
without regard of rightfulness. Con- 
sequently, certain awards ceased to 
have merit. Let me illustrate again: 
if the majority of pupils in a class 
were to secure the certificate of pro- 
ficiency in stenography, it is quite 
possible that the holders will under- 
value it. Yes, it may be true in some 
cases, that the class may be above 
average ; however, from my own ex- 
perience, | have found that many pu- 
pils are able to pass tests for awards 
yet they are not good students 


Establishment of Performance 
Standards 


Some of the methods used today 
by a few schools which offer awards 
are, certainly, a far cry from what 
the businessman expects. These 
schools may offer the certificate pro- 
vided the requirement is met on one 
test, or a test which is not compre- 
hensive enough to measure, reliably, 
the examinee’s ability. Thus, we 
who are training future employees 
for office work are closing our eyes 
to the fact that business demands 
definite standards for employment. If 
we intend to give an award, that 
award must be given for exceptional 
work; the holder must demonstrate 
that he is qualified in all respects to 
receive the honor. I recall, some 
time ago, that I bowled 160 in one 
game; the were thrilled 
and gasped at my 5 strikes. Un- 
doubtedly, they believed they were 
watching a coming champion; yet, 
on the following day, I bowled my 
usual 80. During the last nine years 
| have not duplicated that score. 
This may be an exceptional case; 
however, it serves to point out that 
ability cannot be measured by one 
undertaking. 

In order to receive an award, the 
pupil must substantiate his ability 
to meet the required standards. With 
reterence to typewriting examina- 
tions, various factors must be consid- 
ered. Has the pupil demonstrated 
that he can write consistently at the 
necessary rate? What is his produe- 
Thus, we must regard 
two awards: straight-copy speed and 
production What require 
ments should be set up for the type- 
writing certificate? The pupil should 
be able to type at a designated rate 
a minimum of five times—not con- 
secutively, If a pupil is desirous 
of securing the fifty-word award, he 
should be able to type a_ straight- 
copy test at least five times for the 
term. If eight tests are given per 
quarter and the pupil passed three, 
this record would be carried over 
to the next quarter. If he passed 
two tests this quarter, he would be 
eligible to receive the certificate for 
he has shown that he has the ability 
to reach the standard at least 33% 
per cent of the time. A better re- 


spectators 


tion speed ? 


speed. 


quirement would be to demand a per- 
centage much higher; however, there 
is the possibility that the require- 
ment may be so difficult that inter- 
est may be nullified. 
necessary to 


Perhaps, it is 


sacrifice the difficult 
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standards to some extent in order to 
sustain attention. At the conclusion 
of the term, if the pupil has been 
unable to reach the desired goal, he 
will be given the same opportunity 
the next term. The tests completed 
during the first term, in this case, 
do not count. Some may question 
this procedure; however, if a pupil 
passed five tests out of approxi- 
mately thirty-two that may be of- 
fered during the year, 15.6 per cent 
is, most certainly, not a satisfactory 
standard, 


Production Goals 

A criterion should be established 
for the production award. It. is 
difficult to find definite requisites al- 
though some goals have been sug- 
gested. The following production 
speeds are desirable: 
Rough drafts ...34 of straight-copy speed 
Envelope address- 

ing 
Letters 
Tabulations 
Fill-ins 
Invoices 
Stencils 
From time to time, after the subject 
matter has been taught, pupils should 
be given production tests on these 
projects. When the instructor feels 
that the class has been given ample 
practice, a production test for the 
award should be offered. Since it 
may not be possible to give the en- 
tire test in one period, it may be 
necessary to carry it over for a few 
periods. On one day, for example, 
the letter test may be given; the next 
period will be devoted to fill-ins and 
envelopes, etc. Accurate timing, of 
course, is essential. These examina- 
tions, generally, should be accorded 
during the last year of school al- 
though the teaching and testing pro- 
gram should be carried on contin- 
uously from the first day of type- 
writing. Again, we must stress mail- 
ability; therefore, the pupils should 
be permitted to erase. The typewrit- 
ing award we are considering at the 
Baltimore City College consists of 
the straight-copy speed on one side 


with a record of production speeds 
on the reverse side. When this cer- 
tificate is tendered for straight copy, 
the reverse side is stamped void. 
When the pupil completes the produc- 
tion test satisfactorily, later on, this 
side is filled in and the front will be 
marked with the last record of 
straight-copy speed. Since the old 
card, in this instance, is unsatisfac- 
tory, a new card is made out for the 
two records, 


Mailability—The Only Criterion 


The shorthand award should be 
given to those pupils who are able 
to prove definitely, that they are able 
to take dictation at a prescribed rate 
and transcribe their notes with a 
minimum of 97 per cent accuracy. 
The instructor, at frequent intervals, 
should dictate an article or some let- 
ters comprising five minutes dicta- 
tion. Let us assume that the material 
was dictated at eighty words per min- 
ute for five minutes, a total of four 
hundred words. The pupil would be 
entitled to the certificate if he made 
no more than twelve errors in three 
different tests—not consecutively. 
Any error which would make the 
material wnmailable would not be 
considered for the award, The three 
tests must be passed in one quar- 
ter. If the pupil is unable to pass 
the three tests during the quarter, 
his record is not carried over to the 
next quarter; he must begin all over 
again. Approximately five _ tests 
should be dictated per quarter for 
the award; the pupil must pass 60 
per cent in order to receive the tes- 
timonial. 


Accuracy Essentials 


The following requirements should 
be met to secure the bookkeeping 
award: The pupil must pass a com- 
plete theory test comprising debits, 
credits, correction entries, etc. This 


Front and Back of Typewriting Certificate 
are Shown Below. 


test will include the entire work of 
the first or second year bookke: ping 
In addition, the pupil must com plete 
the work sheet, profit and loss state. 
ment, balance sheet, make a: ‘just. 
ing entries, closing entries, posi clos. 
ing trial balance, and reversin. en- 
tries. Of necessity, this exariina- 
tion will take a few periods. A def- 
nite amount of work must be ace. 
complished each period. For exam- 
ple, the work sheet must be com- 
pleted during one period; any pupil 
who does not complete this phase of 
the work is automatically eliminated, 
The next period will be devoted to 
the profit and loss statement and the 
balance sheet, etc. No errors will 
be allowed for the entire test. The 
examination should be given ai the 
conclusion of the first or second 
year bookkeeping. An award will be 
given for one test since the standard 
is quite high. On the other hand, 
in order to sustain interest, the pu- 
pils should be given additional oppor- 
tunities from time to time to qualify 
for the award by taking other tests 
of a similar nature. 

The office machine test should be 
rigid; definite standards must _ be 
maintained. As an illustration, the 
Monroe award would be presented to 
the pupil who has been able to pass 
a comprehensive test covering all the 
various problems in the text. It is 
necessary that this test cover a few 
periods in order to measure reliably 
pupil accomplishment. Perhaps, it is 
desirable to set up specific speed re- 
quirements so that the theory and 
speed would be measured. No er- 
rors, of course, should be permitted. 
In the event the pupil fails the test, 
he may practice on the problems 
which confused him and take another 
similar test later on. The recipient 
of the stencil duplicating machine 
award must fulfill appropriate re- 
quirements: The pupil must demon- 
strate ability in cutting stencils, us- 
ing the illuminated drawing board, 
various styli, lettering guides, and 
screens. In addition, he must pass 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Duplication in the Social Studies 


and Business Training 


by 


Harriet B. Short 
Cardozo High School 
Washington, D. C. 


Geneviene Gebert 


d Danbury High School 


Danbury, Connecticut 





Editorial Note: This is the second in a series of articles on identity of subject 
matter in the basic business subjects and among business subjects and other 


subject matter areas. 


It does not pretend to be definitive in its answers. 


The authors merely give their reactions based upon an analysis of texts in ninth 
year social studies and in junior business training. 





HIS analysis is based upon a study 

of six ninth year social studies 

texts and seven junior business 
training texts. There is considerable 
duplication between these two subject 
areas. The social studies should be 
concerned with materials which give 
an adequate description and interpre- 
tation of present social conditions 
and possibilities. Their purpose is 
to give the students a comprehensive 
picture of some of the simple, but 
pivotal problems of American life— 
see their place in the world of change, 
and have them to strive for construc- 
tive participation in rich group living. 
Here is an examination of the areas 
in which there may be significant 
duplication between ninth — grade 
social studies and junior business 
training. 

1. Banks and Banking—Signifi- 
cant duplication. Emphasis in the 
social studies should be concerned 
with the history, and such other re- 
lated factors which have to deal with 
actual daily living; for example, the 
most common kinds of banks which 
are found in all American commun- 
ities, and in a general manner, the 
services that each renders. 

Budgets, Thrift and Savings— 
No significant duplication. This topic 
should be taught in the social studies 
only as it relates to government 
spending. Why must the govern- 
ment decide on how much it needs to 
raise in taxes? Then comes the in- 
formation on what a budget is, and 
the reason the government must 
make one out. One must be pre- 
pared in order to find out what it in- 
tends to spend. 

3. Communication — Significant 
duplication. Too much attention is 
given to mail and correspondence in 
both subjects. The social studies 
should be limited to giving the stu- 
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dents a general knowledge of the 
rules and regulations as set up by 
the government. 

4. Credit—lIrrelevant subject mat- 
ter in the social studies area. 

5. Distribution, Advertising and 
Selling—The duplication is not sig- 
nificant. It is presented as con- 
sumer knowledge in the social studies. 

6. Economic systems and Organi- 
zations—This is a topic well fitted 
for the social studies. It is well pre- 
sented from the standpoint of com- 
paring our capitalistic systems with 
other economic systems, for example, 
Italy, Russia and Germany. It is 
approached in a different manner in 
junior business training, and as a re- 
sult, there is little duplication. 

7. Government and Business—Sig- 
nificant duplication as it relates to 
business. Business should be ap- 
proached in the social studies from 
the standpoint of government regula- 
tion and control. Much emphasis is 
placed in the social studies on the 
kinds of business organizations, serv- 
ices they render and definitions of 
business, which seem to be non- 
functional from the standpoint of 
ninth grade students. 

8. /nsurance—Significant duplica- 
tion. Only general information should 
be presented on this topic in the social 
studies area. Insurance definitions, 
for example; what is a policy? Em- 
phasis in the social studies area 
should be placed on how the govern- 
ment helps by means of social insur- 
ance, etc. 

9, Investments, Interests, Stocks, 
Bonds, and Securities—The duplica- 
tion here is not significant. 

10. Negotiable Instruments—Sig- 
nificant duplication. This should be 
presented in a general manner in the 
social studies and emphasized in the 
teaching of junior business training. 





11. Organization of Business—Sig- 
nificant duplication. Both areas cover 
the same elements of this topic in 
much the same way. 

12. Personnel and Guidance—Ir- 
relevant duplication. The place for 
this is in social studies. The social 
studies are concerned with the places 
people live, play and work together, 
particularly with respect to individual 
and group responsibility and control. 
All that people do as individuals is 
inter-woven, not only with other per- 
sons, but with various groups of 
people such as the family, the neigh- 
borhood, the church, the political 
parties, the school, the city, the state 
and the nation. 

13. Records—No significant dupli- 
cation—In the social studies this 
topic is considered under the title, 
Occupations. Reference is made to 
the workers who deal with financial 
statements, for example, clerks, ete. 

14. References—In the social 
studies this topic is considered only 
to indicate state and national sources 
for finding out general information 
pertaining to the community. 

15. Taxes—Significant duplication. 
However, it is felt that this is a justi- 
fiable duplication from the standpoint 
of their personal use value. 

16. Transportation — Significant 
duplication. In social studies this 
should be taught from the standpoint 
of the number of local governments 
which maintain and operate their 
own system for providing transporta- 
tion, the meaning of public utilities 
and what is meant by monopoly, ete. 

To summarize, the subjects which 
are duplicated to a large extent in the 
social studies and junior business 
training are: 

Banks and banking 

Insurance 

Negotiable instruments 

Organization of business 

Taxes 

Transportation and communication. 

The question arises, then, in this 
discussion, what subjects should be 
taught in the junior business train- 
ing area? It seems generally agreed 
that the following represent the sig- 
nificant areas for ninth grade junior 
business training: 

Banks and Banking 
money 
interest 

Communication, Mail and Corre- 

spondence 


Credit 

Distribution, Advertising, and Sell- 
ing 

Economic Systems and Organiza- 
tions 
free enterprise 
competition 


profit motive 





Government and Business 
legal relations 

Insurance 

Investments, Interest, 
Bonds and Securities 

Negotiable Instruments 

Organization of Business 
nature, capitol 

management 

Personnel and Guidance 
production 

COSLS 

Records 

financial statements 

References 

Taxes 

Transportation 


Recommendations 

It is earnestly hoped that the teach- 
ing units in the social studies and in 
junior business training will be re- 
organized in order to avoid future 
unnecessary duplication. 

The social studies should be con- 
cerned with the study of school prob- 
lems, self-analysis, both mental and 
physical, their aim should be to pro 
mote the general personal adjustment 
of the individual to the demands of 
our times in terms of mental growth, 
physical progress and character de- 
velopment. In terms of this, only re 
lated factors should be presented 
which give the: 

essential background of mini 
mum knowledge necessary for ef 
fective living, 

The development of fundamental 
social equipment, information and 
skill. 

Creating proper attitudes for the 
application of knowledge to life. 

Fostering the practice of desir- 
able trait-actions for both the in 
dividual and for social progress. 
One of the main objectives of a 

course in junior business training is 
to make better citizens. If a person 
understands thoroughly the nature 
and practices of the business world of 
which he is a part, he is likely to be- 
a better citizen than he would 
otherwise be. The units which have 
been outlined here for teaching pur- 
poses in junior business training 
should effectively realize the follow- 
ing aims: 


come 


Give the pupil a basic knowl- 
edge of common customs, practices, 
and procedures in business that 
will function fully in his occupa- 
tional, personal and social experi- 
ences. 

Give the pupil an appreciation of 
the interdependence of all types of 
business enterprise through an un- 
derstanding of the nature and value 
of the special services that each 
tvpe renders. 
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Stocks, 


Develop the skills necessary for 
vocational efficiency in the field of 
clerical occupations. 

Provide ample opportunity for 
exercising and developing effective 
habits of work, clear thinking, of 
thrift, of orderly management, of 
personal affairs and 
sources, and of proper social be- 
havior. 


one’s re- 


Present and work out problems 
pertaining to various, junior cler- 
ical Occupations and’ to provide 


CLERICAL TRAINING 


necessary practice in these cle: 

activities. 

Social studies and junior busi 
training teachers should at least 
together and agree on the mann 
correlating their subjects. 
amount of complete  duplica : 
found among these texts shows 
no attention has been given to th 
ing through the desirable points t 
stressed in either course. If i 
found wise to deal with the s 
topics in both courses they shoul: at 
least use different approaches. 


IN THE 


HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 14) 


that marks in such school subjects 
as English, spelling, arithmetic, and 
foreign language are valuable indices 
to the probable success of students in 
certain business subjects. Individual 
conferences should be employed to 
supplement objective data in helping 
to determine student interests, apti- 
tudes, and probably lines of success 
and thus help the student determine 
the curriculum in which he should 
specialize. 


Select for Clerical Training 


When it is clearly evident from 
test results and the cumulative record 


that the student will not be success 
ful in the stenographic curriculum 
he should not be permitted to take 
shorthand. In borderline cases and 
in some cases of fluctuation in test 
results, however, the student should 
be given the benefit of the doubt and 
be permitted to take shorthand for 
one year, since he can be transferred 
to the clerical curriculum at the end 
of the eleventh year if unsuccessful. 
Positions are always available which 
are predominantly of a clerical nature 
but which require a little knowledge 
of shorthand. 


JOB REQUIREMENTS... 


(Continued from page 22 


a theory test on the various parts of 
the machine; he must be able to run 
a three-color job. In brief, he must 
know the machine thoroughly. 


A Highly Valued Testimonial 

We, at the Baltimore City College, 
are devising plans for a certificate of 
recommendation to be given to those 
pupils who are ready to be graduated. 
The following stipulations will be ob- 
served: (1) An average of 80 or 
more in all major subjects for the 
junior and senior year. (2) No un- 
excused lateness to class. (3) No un- 
excused absence. (4) No mark of 
unsatisfactory conduct. (5) No out 
standing undesirable personality 
traits. (6) The pupil must hold one 
or more certificates of proficiency. If 
a pupil has qualified in these respects 
and has received the certificate for 
achievement in stenography, we will 
recommend him for the position of 
stenographer. This is, probably, the 
most difficult commendation to se- 
cure, and the most valued. We shall 
consider not only the pupil’s skill, 
but his personal characteristics as 
well. The cooperation of the facul- 
ty and school office is vitally neces- 


Zea 


sary in order to secure the proper 
rect yrds. 

One of the major disadvantages 
of some of the certificates relates to 
the inconvenient size. Generally, the 
majority of these awards resemble 
diplomas. In an effort to improve 
the appearance of these certificates 
and eliminate many of the undesir 
able factors (publisher advertising ), 
we are printing them in card _ size 
with the school emblem to serve as a 
background. We want our pupils 
to feel that they are getting some 
thing worth while. 


A Psychological Mistake—Giving 
"Something" for “Nothing” 


The commercial faculty of the 
saltimore City College realize that 
giving something for nothing defeats 
the purpose of education; we are en- 
deavoring to convince our pupils that 
they must work for the award; we 
believe that schools should not con 
tribute to undesirable purposes by 
making awards easy to receive; we 
are of the opinion that a great deal 
must be done to improve present con- 
ditions ; we think we are on the right 
track. 
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L-LNESS educators were among 
the first to recognize the need for 
conser education because they 
and, of necessity remain, the 


wel 
realists in the secondary school pro- 
gra Whereas, in virtually any 


subject. in the curriculum you can 
sper a good deal of your time dis- 
cussing the merry thoughts and 
deeds of men of yore, or abstrac- 
tions remote from daily living, in 
business education you either dis- 
cuss the facts of life or your stu- 
dents won’t get and keep the job. 
Native realists, business educators 
saw long ago that daily living was 
pretty much a business problem, a 
problem solved by skillful judgments 
in buying, organizing and using the 
physical aspects of daily living. They 
came upon the two-edged character- 
istics of many of the units of work 
that they were developing in_ their 
classes. Arithmetic? Why not for 
daily living? A study of goods? Why 
not for daily livingrs The use of 
money, Savings, investments, business 
law, banks, budgets? Why not for 
daily living? It was a concept of 
consumer education somewhat dif- 
ferent from the concept of the social 
studies and the people in home eco- 
nomics, and frequently far more 
real. 

During the vears that business edu 
cators, content with their discovery, 
remained stationary in their con- 
cepts of consumer education, more 

lvanced approaches were developed 
ina wide variety of subject matter 
areas, such as science, health educa 
tion, the arts and economics. The 
time is ripe now for a consolidation 
of positions for consumer education. 
To consolidate present diverse posi- 
tions, however, requires a little in- 
sight into basic problems. 


Problem 1 
What is Consumer Education? 


\ definition can either trim away 
and squeeze out every last bit of in- 
spiration from a profound idea or it 
can guide, stimulate and give unity. 
We have not succeeded in defining 
consumer education in the latter 
We have made considerable 
progress in business education in the 
former sense. The definition of the 
Consumer Education Study (The 
Modern American Consumer, p. 48) 
#25 composed in terms of purposes, 

functional definition, if ever 
there was one: “The purpose of con- 
sumer education is to help people be- 
come more intelligent, more effective 


sense. 
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by Edward Reich 
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Board of Education 
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and more conscientious consumers.” 
The great value in this definition is 
that it does not strain out the last 
trace of freedom of movement for 
the individual teacher, witness the 
fact that the next 10,000 words in 
the pamphlet are used to develop and 
broaden the concepts “intelligent,” 
“effective,” “‘conscientious.””— For 
practical purposes the word “con 
sumer” remains unfortunately, the 
great unknown. 

Who is this consumer? And what 
does he consume? And have you any 
ideas on what he should consume: 
Shall we make “consumer” synony 


mous with “buyer” or shall “con 
sumer” be defined more exactly as 
“the user”? If we agree that ‘con 


sumer” is more exactly defined by 
user, then we shall ask the question, 
“User of what’,” for man uses not 
only food, clothing, money, himself, 
but he uses wisely and foolishly the 
great intangibles of modern living, 
for essentially the radio, the newspa 
per, democracy, a library, religion, 
patriotism represent the very signifi 
cant intangibles of modern. civiliza 
tion. In the case of any _ physical 
goods it is very often the spiritual 
values derived from them that are of 
significance and the purchase of the 
physical unit may represent only a 
fraction of the needed pre-purchase 
and post-purchase consumer — skills 
and knowledges. 

One of the great weaknesses of 
all education is that we have over 
looked the fact that in remote cen- 
turies education itself was primarily 
designed for use, until “gentlemen” 
of leisure caught hold of it and it 
became synonymous with © social 
status, or scholarship, or embroidery, 
or erudition, and white-collar work. 
At the root of many of our problems 
in modern education is the fact that 
the poor kid is just a “consumer,” 
and if he doesn’t like spinach, it’s be- 
cause we're scientifically accurate, 
but quite non-human. 

Until we define consumer in ap- 
propriately broad outlines, we can 
have no guidance or consolidation of 
position in consumer education. If 
your definition makes consumer edu- 
cation a collection of specific buying 
skills you’ve hit on a fraction of bal- 
anced, wise and useful living on the 


in Consumer Education 


physical and spiritual level,—which 
latter is the ultimate goal of the 
whole lot of us, whether we express 
ourselves so or not. 


Problem 2 


What Can Histery Inspire in 
Consumer Education? 


We have been using the terms 
“producer” and “consumer” for . 
long time without realizing that this 
bifurcation of man is something rela- 
tively new to man physically, socially 
and psychologically. We have not 
recognized fully the fact that mod 
ern civilizaton has really made 2 
schizophrenic phenomenon out of a 
human being who for centuries was 
a pretty weil-unified producet-con- 
sumer, who obtained his needs, wants 
and desires rather satisfactorily and 
directly from a bountiful and not too 
unkind nature and for whom the act 
of producing was a leisure time 
pleasure more frequently than not, 
even as it would be now in a lush, 
tropical environment. We have over- 
looked the fact that thereafter man 
produced what he and his family 
needed as a unit and that during all 
those thousands of years he_ per- 
sonally was a fully integrated pro- 
ducer-consumer personality. 

Science and industry have multi 
plied man’s physical riches but di 
vided his personality until he has 
now become two full-sized people—a 
full-time producer who very rarely 
produces anything that he uses, re 
moved from home, soil, children, and 
a full-time consumer who uses things 
that he very rarely produces. That 
the recent developments have brought 
down on his head frustrations, nerv- 
ous tensions and psychological dis 
tortion is no secret. 

This divided personality is held to 
gether by the Modern Glue of Life, 
the third factor that has risen to the 
greatest importance in| modern  so- 
ciety—-Money, a completely soulless 
thing. If Money is managed un- 
wisely not only by the individual man 
but by enough fellow men anywhere, 
producer-consumer man may beer 
to fall apart. The vital Glue of Life 
has been weakened. 

Well, what has all this got to do 
with consumer education. The an- 
swer is simple. Unless we under- 
stand more fully the historical and 
consequent psychological implications 
of our poor schizophrenic in modern 
civilization and unless we integrate 
him more satisfactorily in our Dol- 
lar World and unless we see that 
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Money is wisely managed personally 
and socially, of what value is it to 
develop budget-making skills ? That’s 
where the Social Studies Department 
can come in with its more adequate 
recognition of historical, producer- 
consumer man. 


Problem 3 


Is Our Economic Structure 
Involved in Consumer Education? 


Hardly knowing what he was do- 
ing, man in the last 300 years has 
been adding to an economic structure 
which, he, be he capitalist or pauper, 
positively did not fully comprehend, 
and capitalist or pauper, his Eco- 
nomic Structure, his basis of living, 
is here. It makes no difference 
either, be he capitalist or pauper. 
When 1929 came along it hit both on 
the head just the same. An _ eco- 
nomic structure is not made of bricks. 
It is made of people with ideas and 
impulses. Our economic structure is 
made of free men. It grew up in an 
environment of freedom and to an 
extent remains the bulwark of Amer- 
ican freedom, 

Economic literacy in the broadest 
sense is very rare the world over, and 
without broad economic literacy we 
won't understand, build, rebuild, 
control or even maintain the system 
which thus far has made possible the 
best possible consumer life on phys- 
ical levels. Economic freedom is 
based on the free and intelligent use 
of the economic structure, with ap- 
propriate safeguards against those 
who would shackle it or man. Eco- 
nomic happiness is achieved by the 
free and wise use of democracy, by 
the free and wise use of votes and 
dollars and economic principles. Good 
consumer education tears down no 
economic structure that has brought 
Americans what this structure has 
brought them. It seeks the secret of 
keeping it functioning in the best of 
health. 


Problem 4 
Are We Using Our Social Wealth? 


We have never gotten a real clear 
picture of Social Wealth because 
we've stubbornly tried to define 
“wealth” and “social” to the point 
where they almost became mutually 
exclusive. Let’s think for a moment 
of that old statement “You Can't 
Take it With You” with the simple 
implication that whatever wealth you 
accumulate is hardly, in the strictest 
sense of the word, personal for very 
long. There’s nobody who will take 
with him the apartment house he 
builds and owns any more than any 
of our Presidents ever took the 
White House with him when he died. 
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In a sense every contribution, phys- 
ical or spiritual, that man makes 
while he is alive becomes ultimately 
social wealth and all the physical 
property that you view when you 
look out of a window is essentially 
social wealth which we must learn 
to use wisely and not look at with 
awed respect, or legal-eyed or dis- 
illusioned. That does not mean the 
socialization of property. It means 
that whatever men have contributed 
to life by hard work is something 
for all of us to respect properly and 
to use properly, whether we own it 
personally or not. The same is true 
for what nature gives us freely. The 
same is true for what American de- 
mocracy owns physically. 

But our social wealth doesn’t end 
there with the physical things. Be- 
hind the physical building we call a 
Law Court lies the principle of the 
supremacy of law over the will and 
whim of the individual. Behind the 
City Hall and the Legislative Hall 
lies the plan of democracy. Ii we 
are talking of consumer education 
shall we consider our job done when 
we learn how to use a can of beans 
and forget all about using our phys- 
ical and spiritual social wealth? 


Problem 5 


What Can Science Give 
Consumer Education? 


Nuclear fission and atomic energy 
are now the shibboleth of a scientific 
era and whenever anybody speaks of 
education and the atomic age it is 
always with the thought that our 
youngsters will now know more 
about nuclear fission in the classroom 
than we oldsters ever dreamed to be 
in heaven and earth. Here we are 
threatened with an educational at- 
titude that we might merely label aca- 
demic, if it weren’t so highly anti- 
consumer education. The criterion 
of advanced science education should 
be: How are we using science in the 
daily life of our people? To make 
them efficient producers of an atomic 
bomb? Or to make life richer and 
better by the daily use of science? 
Be under no illusion, most science 
courses today are in the same cate- 
gory with bookkeeping and stenog- 
raphy, but science teachers are very 
loathe to agree that they are training 
producers in science and that the 
young lady who gets to know about 
Galen, Boyle, Lavoisier, Madame 
Curie and the rest is not getting 
a consumer science course, but some 
information which might train her 
to work in a laboratory or become a 
professional in the field of science 
and some mint-flavored gossip. Will 
her science education help her func- 


tion in the kitchen, in taking care of 
children, in general household re- 
sponsibilities? A science that per- 
sists in placing scientific principles 
ahead of better daily practises in 
food, clothing, home life, physical 
and mental health has quite a way 
to go to achieve consumer education, 
In the field of producer education, 
science has no peer. 


Problem 6 
Isn't the Object of Consumer 
Education an Individual 
Human Being? 

People in consumer education very 
readily forget that the unique thing 
about the use of life by man is that 
life is highly individual and closely 
related to psychological — factors 
unique to the specific individual. It 
is not without cause that a proverb 
begins “What’s sauce for the goose 
..« The psychological mechanism 
of adult man or tiny baby is com- 
plicated and many-sided. You're 
forever in pursuit of happiness un- 
less you know yourself well enough 
to make yourself live happily. An 
individual needs considerable encour- 
agement to observe and understand 
himself intelligently in terms of the 
little we know about psychology, and 
yet for this consumer whom we have 
hardly stimulated to think in terms 
of a philosophy of living for himself, 
we try to give an organized way of 
life, a budget, a program. For this 
complicated mass of cells, dom- 
inated by senses, reflexes, nervous 
tensions and what not, we try to give 
suggestions on the purchase of spin- 
ach which may make him sick or on 
hats which he hates to wear. Man 
remains a proper study of man. 


Problem 7 


Isn't General Education 
Consumer Education? 


We're engaged in translating life 
to the child. But, what has the cur- 
riculum seized upon for interpreta- 


tion? Historical values? Or those 
things which made an English gentle- 
man of another century? Or those 
things which appeal because they are 
esoteric, or beyond the reach of a 
sufficiently large number of people 
to give us social status of a kind? 
Are the social sciences, the human- 
ities and the sciences as given today 
really general education for the great 
majority of Americans in the public 
schools? Have we failed to recognize 
educationally the distinction between 
daily living and its happy fragment, 
leisure time living? Have we sought 
transcendental model for the edu- 
cated man, instead of looking at, see- 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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NE of the popular high school 

exts, in its discussion of the 
pre} tration of financial statements, 
presents a trial balance and a list of 
“inycntories and valuations.” It then 
pro ceds to explain the treatment of 
the various items in the trial balance 
for the purpose of closing the books 
and constructing the statements. The 
explanation of depreciation runs as 
follows: 

fhe amount for Delivery Equip- 
ment in this trial balance, $1540, 
represents the cost of this equipment. 
The amount in the inventory list, 
$1232, is its appraised value at the 
end of the year. The difference be- 
tween these two amounts, $308, 
measures in terms of money the wear 
and tear sustained through the year. 
The technical name given to a shrink- 
age in value resulting from the use 
of equipment is Depreciation. Thus, 
there has been a depreciation of $308 
on the delivery equipment.” 

This description of the work of 
the accountant with regard to depre- 
ciation is quite incorrect for the ac- 
countant does not normally arrive 
at the periodic depreciation charges 
by an appraisal of the assets. Nor 
is the contemporary concept of ac- 
counting depreciation one of measur- 
ing shrinkage in value. 


The Need for Fixed Assets 


The property, plant, and equipment 
of a business enterprise, sometimes 
called “fixed assets,” are acquired be- 
cause the business needs them in or- 
der to carry on its operations. The 
object of operating the business is to 
earn income. Thus the fixed assets 
are used to earn income and _ their 
cost is one of the regular operating 
costs, just as wages, supplies, elec- 
tricity, insurance, and all the other 
kinds of expenses that have to be in- 
curred in order to carry on the busi- 
ness for the purpose of earning in- 
come. Accordingly, the fixed asset 
costs, like the other costs and ex- 
penses of each accounting period, are 
deducted from the income of that 
period in order to obtain the net 
profit or loss. 

The deduction from income of the 
cost of the fixed assets, however, pre- 
sents a problem. The usual account- 
ing period is a year. But the useful 
life of a fixed asset is usually more 
than a year: buildings may have a 
useful life of as much as fifty years, 
furniture ten years, motor trucks 
four years, machinery from perhaps 
five to ten years, and so forth. Ob- 
viously, the accountant would not ar- 
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Teaching Accounting Depreciation 


by John N. Myer 


School of Business and Civic Administration 
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Editorial Comment: The author of this article 
has written a standard text on Financial 
Statement Analysis (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1945). The editorial staff believes the topic 
here treated is of great importance to the 
teaching of bookkeeping. If readers are 
interested in more articles of this type a 
letter in that regard will be welcome. 





rive at a logical profit or loss figure 
if he deducted from the income of a 
certain year the cost of all the fixed 
assets purchased during that year. 
Therefore, he apportions the cost of 
the fixed assets as a deduction from 
the income of each of the years in 
which such assets are used to earn 
income. 


Basis for Figuring Depreciation 
This apportionment of the asset 
cost against income is made in accord- 
ance with the estimated useful life 
of the asset. For example, if it is 
estimated, on the basis of experi- 
ence, that a certain asset may be 
used in the business for ten years, 
the accountant will deduct 10 per cent 
of its cost from the income of each 
of ten successive years. It is not 
to be expected that the accounting 
depreciation process will synchronize 
with the process of physical de- 
terioration. All that is expected of 
the accountant is that he allocate the 
fixed asset costs as a deduction from 
income in a reasonable manner. 


An Example 
Using the foregoing figures, the 


delivery equipment would appear in 
the balance sheet thus: 


Delivery equipment $1,540.00 
Less—Reserve for 
depreciation 308.00  $1,232,00 


I‘rom the author’s discussion the 
interpretation of these figures is that 
the equipment had cost $1,540.00, 
that it had declined in “value” to 
the extent of $308.00 because of wear 
and tear, and the present “value” is 
$1,232.00. 

3ut what is meant by “value”? 
Does it mean that the equipment 
would bring $1,232.00 if sold? Does 
it mean that it would cost $1,232.00 
to replace it? Has this figure any 
significance in the relation of the 
business to the world about it? The 


answer to each of these questions is: 


“No ” 





The net amount of $1,232.00 
shown above is the result of a con- 
ventional method of keeping the ac- 
counting record of fixed assets. The 
interpretation of the three figures in 
the balance sheet in the light of the 
conventional procedure is: $1,540.00 
shows the cost of the equipment, 
$308.00 records how much of this 
cost has been deducted from income, 
and $1,232.00 represents that por- 
tion of the cost which is to be de- 
ducted from future income. 


How About Appreciction? 


At present the market value of 
almost all fixed assets is appreciat- 
ing with the passage of time rather 
than declining. If it were true that 
the accountant makes an appraisal 
of the fixed assets at the end of the 
accounting period, most business en- 
terprises would now be recording ap- 
preciation rather than depreciation. 
But such procedure is contrary to 
accepted principles of accountancy. 

It is thus evident that the net 
amount of a fixed asset in terms of 
money shown in a balance sheet does 
not indicate the monetary value of 
the asset in the business world. 
Rather, it shows the unamortized por- 
tion of the cost of that asset. It 
is not the function of the accountant 
to evaluate property; his job is to 
apportion the cost of the fixed assets 
against income, 


Bookkeeping Texts Should Give 
Correct Interpretation 


Those not trained in accountancy 
are naturally inclined to have a 
vague notion that the money-amount 
of an asset stated in a balance sheet 
shows what that asset is “worth.” 
It is difficult to explain the matter 
to such persons and the problem is 
made more difficult when books on 
bookkeeping and accounting give 
false impressions. 

It might be argued that it is too 
difficult to explain accounting depre- 
ciation in the above manner to the 
high school student and that the 
simplified explanation, although not 
correct, enables him to learn with 
ease the mechanics of bookkeeping. 
Although the student may learn the 
mechanics by such methods of teach- 
ing, he will have an entirely er- 
roneous concept of the subject and 
later will not be able to interpret 
the results of the accounting proces- 
ses as represented by the financial 
statements—a most important Capa- 
bility for those interested in the af- 
fairs of business. 
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Annual 


The 


IGH_ school students, irrespec- 

tive of current economic condi- 
tions and their influence on the job 
market, are consistently eager to se- 
cure firsthand occupational informa- 
tion. If the student has not selected 
his occupational field or has not been 
accepted at some school for advanced 
training, he will be looking for a job 
soon after graduation. With better 
than 20,000 occupations listed in the 
United States, the perplexity which 
the high school student faces in mak- 
ing his selection can be readily ap- 
preciated. Furthermore, it is recog- 
nized that unsatisfactory occupation- 
al adjustments by high school gradu- 
ates have been caused largely by 
their being inadequately informed 
about job requirements. 

A vocational conference is only 
one guidance technique in the mod- 
ern secondary school to provide the 
student with information about oc- 
cupational opportunities in his own 
community and surrounding urban 
areas. 

While the guidance value of the 
conference is recognized, the prime 
interest here is: what means can the 
school utilize to interpret the value of 
the conference to the public? This 
should make clear that the activity 
itself 1s not being held as a promo- 
tional device. Since much of the 
process of informing the public will 
be simultaneous, a rigid continuity 
of events will not be attempted. 


Homeroom 

Preparation for a career confer- 
ence must precede the event by many 
months. Indication of occupational 
choice can be made in the homeroom 
or any other specially scheduled class 
period. Student selection can be 
posted on a 3x5 card. The results 
will guide the arrangements to be 
made for the conference and_ will 
make an interesting news release. 

Students cannot be expected to 
make their selections on the spur of 
the moment. Considerable discus- 
sion of occupations and their require- 
ments should be made in the home- 
room before the choice is recorded. 
Students should be urged to talk 
about their occupational future at 
home and with those already em- 
ployed in their field of interest. 

To crystallize student thinking on 
the need to plan for their job-life 
and to prepare them for indicating 
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their eventual selection, the student 
body can be motivated to appreciate 
the necessity to consider carefully 
their occupational future. A tech- 
nique frequently used is to extend an 
invitation as an assembly speaker to 
someone familiar with current occu- 
pational trends. 


PTA Groups 

Where home-school parent meet- 
ings are held, interest in the confer- 
ence can be stimulated by brief men- 
tion of occupational selection results 
in the homeroom, current plans for 
the conference, etc. 

Specially prepared throw-sheets 
can be prepared which give this in- 
formation and can be distributed at 
meetings. 

Films on occupations can be shown 
with discussion following to focus at- 
tention on the conference. 


Preconference Assembly 

The purpose of the speaker’s talk 
should have ample coverage in the 
school and local newspapers. This 
will help give many parents an added 
cue to assist their children in making 
their occupational choice. Parents 
should be invited to the assembly. 


Securing a Sponsor 

Although the school can conduct 
the conference independently, coop- 
eration with and from a community 
service club provides opportunities to 
secure public acceptance of the school 
program. Mutual planning helps 
provide leads to counselors who will 
be more willing to share responsibil- 
ity for the program, knowing that the 
club is sponsoring the event. Be- 
sides, the contacts may help to get 
placement leads for the graduates. 


Contact With Counselors 

After counselors have been select- 
ed, the manner in which they are ap- 
proached is an important phase of 
public relations. The customary 
procedure is to contact them first by 
letter. This gives an opportunity to 
make a full, clear explanation of the 
conference and its purposes. It also 
serves as a means to indicate what 
will be expected of the counselor if 
he accepts. A suggested letter fol- 
lows: 


Conference 


HOMETOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
HOMETOWN, NEW JERSEY 


15 Octobe 194 


Mr. Wilson A. Bronson, Office Manage 
Hygrade Manufacturing Company 

176 Acme Boulevard 

Hometown 2, New Jersey 


Dear Mr. Bronson: 


Our high school is vitally concernec with 
helping its students secure employment or 
select an appropriate school for advanced 
training. For those seeking employment fol- 
lowing graduation, we also feel partially re- 
sponsible for their adjustment in the’ new 
work. We know that many times empioyer- 
employee dissatisfaction arises as a result of 
the recent graduate's inadequate information 
as to occupational requirements. 


In order to lessen this chance for discontent, 
with its resultant lowering of efficient business 
standards, and to meet the demands of busi- 
nessmen like you, we want to help our stu- 
dents to analyze their job opportunities. Since 
many of our graduates will be employed in 
the Hometown area, we want those interested 
in stenographic positions to know just what 
a business such as yours requires of prospec- 
tive employees. 


We can both agree that firsthand informa- 
tion is the most helpful. For that reason we 
are planning to conduct a vocational confer- 
ence in the high school on Friday, March 14, 
1947. The local Rotary Club is sponsoring the 
program. By next March our students will 
have indicated their occupational selections 
and will be ready to meet individual coun- 
selors in their chosen fields. Between now 
and then we will endeavor to guide the stu- 
dent in making his choice. You probably re- 
call from reading a recent issue of ‘The 
Gazette" that Mr. John A. Hobbs, Director 
of Vocational Information, State Department 
of Education, spoke at our weekly assembly 
pointing out the importance of careful oc- 
cupational selection. 


Would you be willing to assist us at this con- 
ference by counseling those interested in 
clerical work? It was at the suggestion of 
several of our former commercial graduates 
that we are contacting you for this responsi- 
bility. The following are some general ques- 
tions which you may want to use to preface 
your remarks to the group. 
1. Why did you select that occupation? 
2. How did you prepare for it? 
3. Is additional education required? 
4. What are some of the job requirements 
and opportunities? 
5. What can the beginner expect to make 
per week? 
6. What is your advice to high school stu- 
dents interested in this type of work? 


Shortly before the conference your group 
will meet to record specific questions pertain- 
ing to the field on which they want informa- 
tion. These will be forwarded to you in 
sufficient time for your consideration. 


We shall appreciate your interest and co- 
operation in making this conference a worth- 
while experience for our students. | shall con- 
tact you personally by telephone on Friday 
morning to determine whether you will accept. 


Yours very truly, 


Arthur R. Burns 
Principal 
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S. ice the approximate time for the 
tele; sone call was set in the letter, 
this -erves asa tentative appointment 
bets cen the school and the prospec- 
tive counselor. It may result in a 
eall ‘rom the counselor prior to the 
ap] nted time if he will not be avail- 
able for the call. If the call is to 
be sade, a tactful, businesslike ap- 
prowch should be made. In the event 


of a) apparent refusal, emphasis on 
the -ounselor’s sharing in a commun- 
ity responsibility should be attempted. 
The conference date is sufficiently in 
advance to ward off the problem of 
appointment conflict. 


Preconference Day Arrangements 

Invite key members of the plan- 
ning committee to the school for a 
brief luncheon meeting to complete 
arrangements. 

Kcorient entire school personnel as 
to the conference purpose. 

Caution students about the im- 
portance of courteous attention to all 
visitors. 

Explain fully the scheduling for the 
day. 

Select teachers to be assigned to 
each occupational group. 

Complete reom and out-of-school 
mecling arrangements. 

Complete arrangements for lunch- 
eon to be prepared and served to the 
counselors by the home economics 
department. 

[xtend invitations to the local 
press to attend the conference. 

Select a student-teacher reception 
committee. Give them specific in- 
structions on how to receive guests 
and how to direct them to their proper 
areas. 

Send notice of the conference to 
the Board of Education at their meet- 
ing just preceding the affair. 

Select student chairmen and secre- 
taries to assist the counselor in con- 
ducting the meeting. Give them in- 
structions on their responsibilities and 
their manner of operation during the 
counselor’s presence. 

Prepare a plain, but attractive, en- 

closure announcing the conference 
and naming the counselors for in- 
sertion in outgoing school mail and 
in programs of school activities. 
_ Prepare a pamphlet (can be sim- 
ilar to the insert mentioned above), 
planned by the advertising class and 
duplicated by the office practice class 
or the school print shop, with appro- 
priate “by-lines,” for distribution at 
the conference and to the community. 
This piece of literature could be in 
more complete form than the above 
mentioned insert which probably 
would not include the actual confer- 
ence schedule. 
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Send specific questions asked by 
the groups to the counselor. Give him 
an estimate on the number who will 
attend his group and in the same let- 
ter enclose the conference schedule. 

Conduct a brief rehearsal of the 
scheduled events to assure effective- 
ness of the plans. 

The above outline can be consid- 
ered a checklist of operations but the 
cumulative effect of the careful plan- 
ning is replete with opportunities to 
impress the public. 


Conference Day 

All the preconference arrange- 
ments should be carried out in such a 
manner as to build community confi- 
dence in the school and its program. 

Hold a general assembly of the 
students and teachers to introduce 
the counselors, go over last minute 
details so as to add a final touch of 
importance to the conference. 

Display recent prizes, projects and 
other school materials. 


Arrangements 


School Publicity 

The school newspaper is not the 
only medium in which to present 
publicity. However, copy should ap- 
pear in frequent issues of the paper 
to give the latest plans and results of 
occupational choice. 

Intermittent discussion in home 
rooms and classes can help focus at- 
tention on the conference. 

Charts and posters giving pertinent 
information about the event can be 
prepared in the school for display 
there as well as in strategic commun- 
ity locations. 


Local News Publicity 

Throughout each phase of the out- 
line there is evidence that news re- 
leases could be prepared. <A steady 
flow of copy is neither to be expec cted 
nor is it desirable. Care should be 
taken that there is not a deluge of 
news which would be offensive to the 
public. It is important that the 
news releases be prepared in accept- 
able journalistic style. An example 
of one article will be given to serve 
as a guide.! 


For Release on October 8, 1946 or 
Later—Hometown High School. 


(Copy 1s begun half oo down the 
first page to allow space for headline 
writer) 

At Hometown High School this afternoon, 
Mr. John A. Hobbs, Director of Vocational 
Information, State Department of Education, 
spoke to the student body on “Choosing An 
Occupation Today," as a_ preliminary to 
student selection of job interest in their 


1 For reference to proper form see Benjamin 
Fine, Educational Publicity, New York. Harper 
and Brothers, 1943. 


homeroom next week. The information gath- 
ered will help the school guidance depart- 
ment to make arrangements for the annual 
vocational conference to be held at the 
school next March. 

Dr. Randolph Macy, supervising principal 
of Hometown schools, introduced Mr. Hobbs 
to the high school audience. The speaker 
carefully pointed out to the students the im- 
portance: of careful study of personal quali- 
fications before an occupational choice is 
made. Etc., etc. 


(lf the following 
all fil on the page, tt should be started 
on the foliowing page. But the word 
“more” should be placed at the bot- 
tom of the page as well as the Suc 
ceeding page numbers) 


paragraph cannot 


more 


During the homeroom period next Tuesday, 
the high school students will indicate their 
occupational interests on a card which will 
be distributed to them. This information will 
be compiled by Mr. George E. Olson, chair- 
man of the guidance department, to deter- 
mine the types of groups and the number of 
counselors required for the annual conference 
to be held next March 14. During last year's 
conference, sponsored by the local Rotary 
club, 33 individual groups were held. 

The high school auditorium was filled to 
capacity by the presence of many parents. 

E3 # (End Mark) 


Follow-Up 


While efforts to sample student, 
teacher, counselor and parent reac- 
tion to the conference are helpful to 
determine revisions and directions 
for future annual events, strong pub- 
lic relations factors are involved 
which will add just that much more 
to public regard for the schools. 

Survey of student-teacher reaction 
helps reemphasize the school interest 
in the purpose of the conference. To 
the students in particular it will indi- 
cate a desire by the school to improve 
future meetings. 

Contact with counselors shows a 
continued interest by the school in 
the services they rendered as well as 
a hope for suggestions to improve 
similar programs to follow. This 
wholesome concern by the school also 
helps to lay the groundwork for 
placement opportunities for gradu- 
ates. 

Comment from parents may re 
veal a changed viewpoint on certain 
occupations by the student. It will 
be interesting to discover whether the 
conference has had any noticeable in- 
fluence on the thinking and plans of 
the student on his occupational fu- 
ture. The conference may result in 
giving the parents a cue in helping 
direct their children’s plans. 

Continued interest in the students’ 
welfare which is manifested to the 
parents will help develop respect for 
the integrity of the school. 

Results of the canvass should offer 
interesting copy for feature or 
straight news releases. 
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Although the counselor may have 
been thanked personally by the group 
chairman, it is just plain good busi- 
ness to send a formal letter of thanks 
from the school. This letter should 
be sent as soon as possible after the 
conference. Some schools emulate a 
customary business procedure by in- 
sisting on action with all correspond- 
ence within twenty-four hours. 


Staff Publicity 

From the time that plans for the 
conference are begun, the teachers 
should receive periodic items of in- 
formation and direction about the 
purposes and schedule for the meet- 
ing. This can be accomplished by 
notes in the daily bulletin, at teachers’ 
meetings or school assemblies.  In- 
formation of this kind should in- 
clude extracts from occupational in- 
terest cards, remarks of counselors 
from previous years, pertinent state- 
ments made in the preconference as- 
sembly, calling attention to the “Oc- 
cupations Shelf” in the librarv, ete. 
Continued interest of this kind helps 
focus attention and develops school 
pride in the affair. 

This does not imply that a_per- 
sistent barrage of information should 
be directed at the students or the 
teachers. But repeated reference at 
appropriate intervals helps maintain 
public interest. 

During an all-teacher orientation 
prior to the conference, teachers 
should be reminded of the impor- 
tance that this contact with lay- 
instructors has in interpreting school 
policies to the public. Attention 
should be directed at the value of ex- 
tending the common courtesies to the 
counselors. Teachers assigned to 
special groups where student chair- 
men have been selected should be 
briefed on the importance of helping 
the student conduct the meeting. 

Teachers should be informed that 
neatness and orderly arrangement of 
school facilities, in which the students 
must share, helps convey a good im- 
pression of cperation to the school 
fatrons. 

Careful attention should be given 
to the school secretary and her as- 
sistants to be sure that they are fully 
informed of the pertinent facts con- 
cerning the conference. They should 
know where answers to questions can 
be found if the information is not 
available. The prompt and courteous 
manner in which they receive callers 
is but one small but important facet 
in the total program of good rela- 
tions with the public. 

Not only the secretarial staff but 
other members of the nonprofession- 
al personnel, such as the custodian 
and cafeteria manager, should be im- 
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pressed with the importance of care- 
ful attention to visitors. 


Conclusion 

After the first reading of the tech- 
niques outlined, it appears that an 
exceedingly ambitious program has 
been presented. But a reexamina- 
tion of them will reveal that to a 
great extent the means suggested are 
part of the normal operational plan- 
ning for the conference. Some of 
the devices proposed may not be ap- 
plicable in some communities where 
certain public groups are more sus- 
picious of efforts to channel interest 
on school events. Usually, though, 
an honest, vigorous program otf 
school publicity is seldom suppressed 
by acommunity. But it is important 
to remember that whatever the pro- 
ject and the avenues of approach 
used to publicize it, the program 
should not be overdone to the point 


PERSPECTIVES 


of being obnoxious. After a re check 
of the: plan presented, it is ev dent, 
too, that the ideas can be appl ed to 
many school enterprises with slight 
revision. 

The basic impulse in_ pres: nting 
this summary is to encourage an 
alertness by the entire school staff to 
processes by which they can relate 
a common school function to the pub- 
lic. No inference should be cCrawn 
that high pressure schemes to prop- 
agandize the school for professional 
aggrandizement have been proposed, 
Neither is there any attempt to sug- 
gest devices by which student e//orts 
would be exploited to assure the 
success of the conference. A serious 
educational purpose is involved. The 
outline is only part of an organized, 
sustained influence on the community 
to secure public support and trust in 
the school program. 


IN CONSUMER 


EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 26) 


ing and understanding boys and girls 
living in a very wonderful world? 

Shall we define consumer as buyer 
and get done with consumer educa- 
tion in a three-weeks unit in some 
out-of-the-way class, or shall con- 
sumer education be more closely re- 
lated to balanced living, living by 
using wisely the physical and_ spir- 
itual riches around us? Will sec- 
ondary education try to settle the 
problem of integrating the bifurcated 
producer-consumer man and _= give 
him education appropriate to inte- 
grated living and leave to the col- 
lege some of the rarer aspects of 
modern  producer-consumer life? 
Shall secondary education stick to 
subject matter courses or orient 
around the major activities of the 
consumer man, to wit: 

a. We eat, and therefore we 
should acquire in one place all the 
science and skills and understanding 
about food. 

b. We clothe ourselves, and there- 
fore we should acquire in one place 
all the science and skills and under- 
standing about clothing. 

c. We live in homes and therefore 
we should understand all the physical 
and spiritual aspects of home life and 
acquire the necessary skills for a 
good home life, viewed broadly. 

d. We maintain our health, so let’s 
get down to understanding all that 
goes into good health and work for 
it. We need reinterpretation for 
present-day-use. 

e. We spend our free time. A 
surplus of time is beginning to char- 
acterize modern urban civilization, 
but how are we using time? Is there 


a genuine love for learning as a 
leisure time activity ? Are we socially 
geared to use our leisure time for 
health, integration, happiness ? 

f. We use our social wealth. This 
is a strange new concept, but one of 
the most vital to the growth and de- 
velopment of man. 

g. We handle our money—tt’s the 
man-made item that is at present unt- 
fying a weird Schizo. Let’s give it 
the proper significance. 

On the other hand, let’s have good 
producer education,—clearly so lab- 
eled. 

To achieve balanced daily living 
there is no substitute for general 
education, but we must be certain of 
our general education. It must be 
education for use, education for the 
living users thereof, and it must 
guide them to balanced living. There- 
in lie the potentialities for a con- 
solidation of position in consumer 
education. 


Summary 


1. The concept of consumer educa- 
tion needs rounding out until it co- 
ordinates all the factors that make 
for wise and balanced living. 

2. The consumer must be apprect- 
ated as an independent individual be- 
ing, as well as the end product ot 
certain social-historical forces which 
have evolved our present economic 
structure. 

3. A secondary school program for 
consumer education requires _ the 
united curriculum efforts of the en- 
tire staff and it cannot be achieved 
by any one department or subject 
matter area. 
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FOR 
SINESS TEACHERS 


The Journal—First Lesson 


oer, 
cat’ 





35 mm Silent Filmstrip, 90 Frames 
Sale: $5.00 
Rental: Fifty cents per week 
Preview With a View to Purchase: No Charge 


Grade Placement: Elementary bookkeeping or acccunting. 


Introductory or review 


lesson in presenting the journal to students who have previously been taught direct 
ledger entry 


Distributed by: Business Education Visual Aids 
330 West 72 Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


The filmstrip opens with a nine 
frame review of direct ledger entry. 
The disadvantages of direct ledger 
entry are shown to be: a) there is no 
complete record of a transaction in 
any one place, b) there is no com- 
plete record which will tell the owner 
what happened each day, c) it is very 
difficult to trace errors. 

To overcome the disadvantages of 
direct ledger entry, transactions are 
recorded, first, in the journal, then, 
second, transferred to the journal. 
The journal is introduced in detail 
as a chronological record of the busi- 
ness. The journal form itself is in- 
troduced in highlighted frames each 
of which points out in order the use 
of the various columns. A _ simple 
entry is made one step at a time. A 
diagrammatic frame indicates the 
relative positions of debits, credits 
and explanations in all entries. The 
fact that one day’s entries may cover 
several pages or that several day’s en- 
tries may be on one page is shown. 
There is a close-up of the pencil 


footings at the bottom of the money 
columns. Problems in journalising 
simple entries followed by model so- 
lutions come next. The students may 
write their own answers to the prob- 
lems given and check them against 
the models which follow the problem 
frames. 

The material so far described plus 
additional problems from the text- 
book will provide sufficient work for 
one period. The filmstrip continues 
with examples of compound entries, 
the opening entry and concludes with 
a visual statement of the advantages 
of the journal. 

This filmstrip which may be used 
for introduction or review obtains 
complete concentration and attention 
on the part of the students. While it 
raises some questions and lively dis- 
cussion ensues it clarifies the subject 
thoroughly. Although designed for 
use with any textbook the teacher 
should review it in order to adapt it 
to the past accounting experience of 
the class. 


Buy Words 
35 mm Silent Filmstrip, about thirty minutes 
Sale: $2.00 
Rental: Fifty cents per week 
Produced by: Household Finance Corporation 
Also distributed by: Business Education Visual Aids 


330 West 72 Street, 


Buy Words explains the attitudes, 
skills and techniques of buying. It 
shows how to save time and energy 
and gain greater value and satisfac- 
tion. The three “buy words,” plan, 
evaluate and practice, are explained 
and ijlustrated. A talk to be read by 
student or teacher while the pictures 
are being shown is sent with the film- 
strip. 

This filmstrip, which is sponsored 
by the Household Finance Corpora- 





New York 23, N. Y. 

tion, is free of objectionable adver- 
tising matter and maintains a con- 
sistent consumer point of view. It 
deals with such matters as kinds of 
markets: independent, voluntary 
chains, corporate chains, super mar- 
kets, cooperatives and mail order 
houses. It gives tips on when to 
buy and shows many sources of in- 
formation which help in planning 
wise buying. Approximately fifteen 
frames are devoted to a rather thor- 







ough consideration of labeling. Some 
twelve points of good buying practice 
are indicated, such as, “buy in large 
quantities,” “keep alert to alternate 
choices,” ‘‘compare prices and quanti- 
ties,” “watch scales and measuring 
devices,” and forth. The film- 
strip ends with a plea to be a good 
consumer-citizen. 


sO 


TWO NEW SECRETARIAL FILMS 


Coronet Instructional Films has 
announced two new 16mm sound mo- 
tion pictures, prints of which are 
available. 

The Secretary Takes Dictation 
comes in one reel, in color or black 
and white. The collaborator is Peter 
L. Agnew, New York University. It 
illustrates the procedures and_prac- 
tices in taking dictation in a business 
office. Although it is not intended to 
teach shorthand skills, the film can be 
used to good advantage in shorthand 
classes to motivate study and present 
professional information. This film 
presents duties of a secretary in a 
modern __ office, compared with 
those of a stenographer or clerk, with 
emphasis on the efficient organization 
of the work of the secretary. The 
correct procedures of handling dic- 
tated material of rush items, tele- 
grams, office memos, corrections, and 
insertions are demonstrated fully, to- 
gether with office practices. This film 
is recommended for all secretarial of- 
fice practice courses, shorthand 
courses, and vocational information 


as 


classes. 

The Secretary Transcribes is fur- 
nished in one reel, in color or black 
and white. The collaborator is Peter 
L. Agnew. It continues the series, 
after The Secretary Takes Dictation, 
following a secretary through the 
transcription of a typical day’s notes 
and gives to secretarial students a 
picture of many of the details that 
are involved in transcribing in a busi- 
ness office. An understanding of the 
additional office habits beyond knowl- 
edge of shorthand and typing that 
differentiate a good secretary from a 
stenographer is one of the objectives 
of this film. The necessity of ex- 
perience and the mastering of the 
skills and habits of thought that make 
a valuable secretary are emphasized. 
Designed for secretarial office prac- 
tice courses, The Secretary Tran- 
scribes will be useful also in typing 
courses and vocational information 
studies. 

The price of these motion pictures 
is $75 a reel in color and $45 a reel 
in black and white. Orders or re- 
quests for preview prints or addition- 
al information should be directed to 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, IIl. 
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Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 


Simmons College 


Boston, Massachusetts 


STORE OPINION ON STUDENT HELP 


By the time this issue of THE JOURNAL 
is in your hands, the Christmas season will 
be substantially—if not entirely—over. This 
brings us to a time for a serious appraisal 
of the effectiveness of the performance of 
retailing students during this busy period 
in which they have been so badly needed. 

At the time of this writing there yet re- 
main several weeks before Christmas, and 
mucli may happen in the meanwhile to de- 
termine how valuable retailing students are 
proving to be this season. There is avail- 
able, however, a special bulletin just pre- 
pared by the Personnel Group of the 
N.R.D.G.A. which quotes the comments 
of a number of store personnel executives 
concerning cooperation from high schools. 
Pertinent portions of this survey on “Store 
Experience in Christmas Hiring” follow. 


Recruiting High School Students 


“Reports of help from local high schools 
for the coming season vary widely. In 
some parts of the country, local school 
boards have cooperated extremely well, 
whereas, from other stores we have word 
that there are strong objections. 

“Several mid-west and upper New York 
state stores write in this vein: ‘We are 
extremely worried about providing the 
help we need to go through the Christmas 
season. We have had excellent coopera- 
tion from the schools in getting high school 
students. But, naturally, these are able to 
work only on Saturdays. Some work after 
school, but we will be restricted at Christ- 
mas to using students not more than four 
hours on a day school is in session if they 
are between sixteen and 
old.’ 

“One of the leading stores in Chicago 
writes ‘We have received very little or no 
cooperation from the schools here as they 
seem to object to the students taking on 
any additional work. We do, however, 
have a few hours each day.’ 


seventeen years 


“In Ohio and the south, the 
much the same. Several stores have writ- 
ten that high school students in these sec- 
tions of the country can help out only on 
Saturdays, as the schools will not release 
students before Christmas. The on/y ex- 


story 1s 
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ception to this is in the case of co-opera- 
tive students who will work full time for 
a few weeks before Christmas, and then 
make up their lost school hour credits by 
going to school full days in January. 
“The Personnel Director of a leading 
store on the west coast writes: ‘As you 
may notice, I cannot be optimistic. The 
public schools throughout the war period 
were extremely cooperative. This year 
it seems that it will be a different story. 
The educators feel that because the war is 
over they have done their part. The de- 
cision has not been definitely made, but it 
looks as though very few high school stu- 
dents will be released to work in the 
stores until just the week prior to Christ- 
mas—which, of course, will not do us any 
We would definitely like to bring 


ry 


good, 
people in earlier, but— 

On the other hand, this survey points 
out that a large number of stores have in- 
dicated that high school students have been 


a great help to them this season, a\J that 
the schools in their communities ha been 
most cooperative in making regul. + sty. 
dents available on a part-time basi 


Store Aid Through Distributive 
Education Classes 


The comments above have c erned 
primarily regular students not enr: Jed jp 
any formal distributive education © vurses 
Those who are specializing in rciailing. 
as might be expected, have been mors gen- 
erally available. 

“Personnel Directors in many _ stores 
have written that the Distributive | “duca- 
tion Supervisors in their part of the coun- 
try have been a great help by makin plans 
to train Christmas personnel. One /cading 
Ohio store writes of this in detai!: ‘In 
connection with our high school roup, 
through the cooperation of Distr'hutive 
Education, special training will be orfered 
for four evenings in the high schools pre- 
paring those who can qualify for this 
work, and who will probably not start to 
work until after Thanksgiving. We have 
arranged with the Board of Education that 
those whom we now select and to whom 
we give special training in the store hefore 
that period will not have to attend those 
evening classes. In general, we have had 
splendid cooperation through the Hoard 
of Education’.” 

While there is nothing that can be done 
now concerning the season just completed, 
this would be a most appropriate time to 
begin finding out just what store execu- 
tives in individual communities think of 
the effectiveness of the help given them by 
your students. Obviously, their outlook 
is based almost entirely upon results, and 
they do not always understand the other 
side of the picture. If results this year 
were not up to standards they feel should 
have been maintained, now is the best pos- 
sible time to begin reorganizing and mak- 
ing appropriate plans consistent with aca- 
demic requirements for improvement in 
the next busy season. 


SHOULD COOPERATIVE STUDENTS BE PAID? 


In connection with high school coopera- 
tive courses in retailing in which students 
alternate store work and classroom study, 
the question has frequently arisen as to 
whether these students ever should work 
merely for experience, receiving no wages 
for the time spent on the job. Opinions 
among business educators range from ap- 
proval of a no-wage plan on the grounds 
that the value of work experience is in it- 
self well worth the time spent on the job, 
to the opposite approach that reputable 
stores would under no circumstances ex- 
pect to receive free labor. Teachers may 
be interested in a few comments made by 
the personnel directors of three large de- 
partment stores in this connection. They 
are as follows: 

“We would under no circumstances ex- 
pect to receive free labor and I doubt. if 


either 


any reputable store would. While _ the 
training of cooperative students may be 
expensive and burdensome at times we 
usuallyrecover our_investment in the long 
run. Failure to do so is usually due to 
placement or 


poor selection and 


poor training.” 

“It has always been our policy to pa) 
during their training 
Under no circumsiances would we con- 
sider it ethical to accept the services of 4 
student or any other inexperienced person, 


employees period 


without proper remuneration, effective the 
minute she reports for duty.” 


“Students who work for us are paid for 
whatever time they spend, in that we be 
lieve we can expect them to attain high 
standards of job performance, and _ thiat 
they, in turn, should be paid accordingly.” 
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FEDERAL REPORT ON BUSINESS EDUCATION 


fiscal year 1945 federally 


During the 
distributive education 


sided programs of 
were in operation in 43. states, 
to the Digest of Annual Reports of States 
Boards for I "ocational Education. 
reports were made to the Vocational Di- 
yision of the Office of Education and are 
summarized in this bulletin recently pub- 
lished. Here is the report 
education : 


Enroliment 

Enrollment in cooperative — part-time 
classes increased 0.3 percent during the 
fiscal year, while during the same period 
there was a 17.3 percent decrease in en- 
rollment in evening and part-time exten- 
sion classes. 

According to State reports, the decrease 
m enrollment in adult extension classes, 
evening and part- -time, was caused by con- 
ditions § growing out of the war emergency. 
For ¢ xample, the evening program in West 
Virginia was curtailed and the itinerant 
program discontinued because of wartime 
travel conditions and the shortage of teach- 
ers. In California the decrease was con 
sidered a consequence of increased military 
and war production effort; in Kansas the 
decrease was attributed to ‘abnormal hours 
of employment, shortage of workers, and 
the rapid turnover of retail employees. 

Travel restrictions in Michigan caused 
a reduction in the number of classes taught 
by itinerant instructors during the year. 
In Ohio the decrease in enrollment was 
due to the difficulty of replacing teachers 
on leave with the armed services and the 
fact that some local supervisors left the 
program to accept employment in_ busi- 
ness organizations at higher salaries. Lack 
of qualified teacher-coordinators rendered 
South Carolina unable to meet the request 
for twelve programs, and the same condi- 
tion was true for Virginia where it was 
not possible to extend the training to all 
communities from which there were re- 
quests. The development of an adult pro- 
gram in Maryland was considered impos 
sible because of the rapid turnover of re- 
tail employees. 


Expenditures 


Increased expenditure of local, State, 
and Federal funds for distributive educa- 
tion is an indication of progress in the de- 
velopment of this program. The total ex- 
penditure for federally aided distributive 
education programs was $1,932,776.62, an 
increase of $174.648.00 over that of the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1944. Of this in- 
crease, $27,912.94 were Federal funds, 
$100 662.17 were State funds, and $46,- 
0729 were local funds. 


New Developments 

were conducted in Indiana, 
Tennessee for sales execu- 
wholesaling, job- 


Institutes 
Ker tucky, and 
uves of manutacturing, 
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according 


These 


for distributive 


Plans are 
assisting 


bing, and retailing businesses. 
under way in Wisconsin for 
executives of stores and other sales organi- 
zations in the building of new and more 
effective sales staffs through an organized 
program of instruction. 

A Business Planning Institute initiated 
in California during the year represents 
another important development in distrib- 
utive education. State-wide in scope, the 
Institute consists of six two-hour meetings 
with information and materials presented 
by specialists. Discussion topics have been 
developed in close cooperation with com- 
mittees of businessmen. The Institute was 
designed as an educational program from 
which it is expected will stem many col- 
lateral training programs and classes for 
specific lines of distributive businesses. 

Vocational training on a_ post high 
school level was initiated in several States. 
A cooperative part-time program was es 
tablished at the Richmond Professional 
Institute, College of William and Mary, in 
Richmond, Virginia. This program is de- 
signed to meet training needs of returning 
servicemen and others who wish to fit 
themselves for distributive work. At Mar- 
shall College in Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, a two-year cooperative part-time 
program was planned not only to provide 
training for store workers but also to pro- 
vide initial technical training and occupa- 
tional work experience for distributive 
education teachers. Classes will be com- 
posed largely of graduates of high school 
cooperative part-time programs for whom 
scholarships are being established by mer 
chants of the State. 


Teacher Training 

On-the-job training, district and State- 
wide conferences of teacher-coordinators 
and local supervisors, summer school ses- 
sions, and special workshops were the 
principal types of teacher training re- 
ported. 

On-the-job training was carried on by 
State supervisors and teacher trainers 
through individual conferences with local 
teachers, coordinators, and supervisors and 
through class visitation and demonstration 
teaching. In many States local coordi- 
nators and supervisors provided on-the- 
job teacher training for part-time and eve- 
ning extension teachers. 

District and State-wide teacher training 
conferences were devoted to local prob- 
lems, course outlines, curricula for co- 
operative part-time classes, teaching aids, 
coordination, improvement of the instruc- 
tional program, and supervisory training. 
Workshops in distributive education were 
devoted to the preparation of course out- 
lines, study guides, and training materials 


for use in cooperative part-time programs. 
At the 
ample, the 
representatives of 
firms and local coordinators 


University of Arkansas, for ex- 
workshop brought together 
a number of business 
for the pur- 





information 


pose of preparing technical 
about products and methods of selling. 
special teacher training committee ap- 
pointed by the State Director of Voca- 
tional Education planned the workshop and 
selected for study the following kinds of 
merchandise: foods, textiles, home appli- 
ances, variety store items, and automotive 
supplies. Five committees were set up to 
develop suggestions on (1) English in vo- 
cational education, (2) adult education, 
(3) advertising and display, (4) related 
instruction, and (5) new programs. 

The evaluation report made at the close 
of the workshop indicated that among the 
most valuable features were the contacts 
made with representatives of business firms 
whose information would be helpful in 
planning local cooperative programs for 
the ensuing year. 

A unique workshop was reported in 
Texas in which instructional manuals for 
cooperative part-time classes were pre- 
pared under actual job conditions. Par- 
ticipating teacher-coordinators were em- 
ployed by stores in the kind of work for 
which each was to construct a manual. On 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays these 
teacher-coordinators worked in stores and 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
under the direction of the State teacher- 
trainer, they prepared instructional ma- 
terials diveett related to their store ex- 
periences. Each teacher-coordinator was 
given valuable advice by his store super- 
visor. This arrangement resulted in the 
preparation of seven specific manuals for 
use in the cooperative part-time program. 

Summer school sessions for the train- 
ing of teachers, coordinators, and super- 
visors of distributive education were re- 
ported by fifteen States. Technical courses 
dealing with merchandising, personnel, or- 
ganization, management, and operation of 
small businesses, and supervisory training 
were included in school programs, as well 
as professional courses dealing with the 
distributive program 


Research 

Most of the States operating distributive 
programs reported studies, surveys, and in- 
vestigations made during the year. In 
some instances the distributive education 
studies were an integral part of a State- 
wide program of research in all fields of 
vocational education. Studies relating spe- 
cifically to the distributive program were 
made by State supervisors and teacher- 
trainers with the assistance in many in- 
stances of local teachers, coordinators, and 
supervisors. These studies covered such 
subjects as: films and slides suitable for 
classroom instruction, follow-up of coop- 
erative part-time students, mortality of 
business firms, community training needs, 
source materials for cooperative classes, 
course outlines for part-time classes, local 
business training programs, effectiveness of 
supervisory training, training needs for 
specific distributive occupations, long term 
training programs, course of study in con- 
sumer buying, relationship of employment 
opportunities to number of students en- 
rolled in cooperative classes, distributive 
training on an area basis, job analysis of 
distributive occupations, postwar plans for 
distributive training, analysis of training 
stations, and course materials for itinerant 
instructors. 


Results of Training 

Outstanding results were reported by the 
States in various phases-of the distributive 
program. In West Virginia, 99 percent of 
the cooperative part-time trainees secured 
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full-time employment upon graduation, 
while 50 percent received promotion before 
graduation, and many were promoted to 
buyers and managers after graduation. 
Cooperative part-time students in North 
Carolina are receiving promotions that 
normally would not be expected. Students 
from the cooperative program in Georgia 
have received promotions to responsible 
positions as a result of training. In II- 
linois many cooperative part-time students 
have been advanced to junior executive po- 
sitions in distributive organizations, Co- 
operative students in Massachusetts have 


been given positions of responsibility in 
retailing. Similar reports of rage of the 
cooperative program were made by other 
States. 


Favorable reports were also made con- 
cerning outcomes of the supervisory train- 
ing program. The course, “How to Teach 
an Employee,” given during the year to 
thousands of supervisory pe rsonnel in 
sales and merchandising organizations has 
assisted department heads, jxtnior execu- 
tives, and other supervisors in conducting 
on-the-job training of the large number of 
inexperienced workers in distributive or- 
ganizations. Excellent results were like- 
wise reported for the courses in “Human 
Relations Training” and “How to Super- 
vise” which helped supervisors to maintain 
satisfactory relations with store workers 
and to develop effective techniques of 
supervision. 

In Calitornia, the excellent results of 
supervisory training will reach large num- 
bers of workers. Each supervisor who 
completed the Employee Instructor Train- 
ing program in turn trains from seven to 
ten employees under him. Moreover, man- 
agement is becoming aware of the need 
for a continuing program of training and 
improvement in the quality of training and 
supervision is resulting. 

Other results of training may be noted 
in connection with the Sales Executive In- 
stitute and the Postwar Planning Confer- 
ences and Business Planning Institutes 
which have resulted in the formulation of 
definite plans for reconversion to effective 
peacetime business by hundreds of small 
businessmen. 

Records kept by several organizations in 
Texas showed that the efficiency of per- 
sonnel had been increased from 15 to 25 
percent by the distributive program. In 
this State a large majority of veteran 
trainees was reported as achieving success 
in the organizations in which they were 
placed. 

In general the State reports indicate that 
more efficient service, job satisfaction, pro- 
motions, reduced employee turnover, im- 
proved supervisory methods, and postwar 
business planning were results of the train- 
ing offered by the distributive program. 


Advisory Committees 

Most State plans provide for the ap- 
pointment of State-wide advisory commit- 
tees on distributive education, and some 
States have State-wide advisory commit- 
tees representing specine phases of the pro- 
gram or special groups being trained. 
Texas, for example, reported State ad- 
visory committees for training in life un- 
derwriting, training in display, and train- 
ing for Negroes. 

Local advisory committees are also 
widely used in the distributive education 
program, the local general committee being 
concerned with the total distributive train- 
ing program, and the special committees 
dealing with specific phases of training, 
such as the selling of home furnishings. 
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The local committees are composed ot 
employers, employees, and representatives 
of trade and business groups. They assist 
the schools in developing effective distribu- 
tive training programs by giving advice on 
such matters as the need for training, the 
number to be trained, preparation of course 
outlines and instructional materials, selec- 
tion of teachers, standards of instruction, 
instructional equipment and supplies, wages 
and training stations of cooperative part- 
time students, cooperative relations between 
the school and business, and the evaluation 
of the training program. 


Student Organizations 

Approximately 210 local clubs composed 
of students enrolled in the federally aided 
cooperative part-time program were re- 
ported in 18 States. These student organ- 
izations are known variously as Distrib- 
utors Clubs, Future Retailers, and Future 
Merchants. 

The local clubs in Georgia. 
Louisiana, North Carolina, 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and Puerto Rico have formed 
State organizations and held State meet- 
ings. Considerable interest in the devel- 
opment of a national organization similar 
to the Future Farmers of America has 
been indicated by these State organizaitons. 

The objectives of these students clubs 
are well illustrated by the purposes set 
forth in the constitution of Texas Dis- 
tributors Clubs: (1) to provide for the ex- 
ploration of vocational opportunities in the 
field of distribution; (2) to create an ap- 
preciation of and an abiding interest in the 
occupation chosen as a vocation by the 
individual student, and a realization of its 
value to him as a worthy member of his 
home and his community; (3) to encour- 
age the use of high ethical standards in 
business; (4) to provide for mental and 
physical health through satisfactory social 
and recreational activities; (5) to foster 
a deep feeling of the civic, social, and 
moral responsibilities of business to so- 
ciety; (6) to develop competent, aggres- 
sive, self-reliant, cooperative, and patri- 
otic leadershin in the field of distribution ; 
(7) to develop an appreciation of the con- 
tributions which fine arts can make to busi- 
ness; (8) to engender a healthy respect 
for vocational education and (9) to stimu- 
late desire to keep abreast of current de- 
velopments in business through use of the 
training facilities it offers, both in school 
and adult life. 

Activities in which these clubs engage 
indicate the nature of the service they ren- 
der within the school and community: (1) 
managing the school store and keeping 
records; (2) selling bonds, war-saving 
stamps, and tickets for special school 
events; (3) participating in programs of 
local civic groups and organizations; (4) 
making field trips to retail, wholesale, and 
manufacturing businesses; (5) sponsoring 
fashion shows for the school; (6) con- 
ducting special assembly programs for the 
school; (7) arranging for special speak- 
ers to appear before meetings of the club; 
(8) selling advertising space in the school 
paper; (9) assisting merchants and local 
rade associations in conducting special 
events; (10) arranging and conducting 
employer-employee banquets; (11) arrang- 
ing for various types of social activities 
for the clubs; and (12) engaging in 
numerous cooperative efforts with other 
school organizations. 


Kentucky, 
Ohio, Okla- 


Postwar Plans 


Definite postwar plans covering the ‘ury 
ther development and expansion 0} ail 
phases of the distributive training  »ro- 
att were reported by nearly all ot the 
States. The attitude of many State. js 
expressed in a statement in the " sa- 
chusetts report that “it is proposed to de- 
velop aggressive plans for the expan-ion 
of training programs on all levels in the 
postwar period.” 

In West Virginia postwar plans inciude 
expansion of cooperative part-time and 
evening extension programs and_ the or- 
ganization of refresher courses for vet- 
erans and war workers who plan to enter 
distribution. In Wisconsin, definite plans 
are under way to establish a course for 
assisting executives of selling organiza- 
tions to build effective sales staffs. The 
employment of itinerant teachers to work 
in specific fields of merchandising is also 
planned. In Kansas a four-year teacher 
training program at the Kansas State ol- 
lege will provide students with business ex- 
perience on a cooperative basis during 
their second, third, and fourth years. 

Assistance to veterans is planned in Ne- 
braska, with the facilities of distributive 
education aiding their reestablishment in 
the business world. Revival of the retail 
institutes and the offering in both fall and 
spring terms of a well-rounded program 
in all communities where distributive co- 
ordinators are employed is planned in Ala- 
bama. In Georgia plans have been made 
for a cooperative program for veterans 
similar to high school cooperative part-time 
programs, and for the employment of 
itinerant teachers to offer classes for own- 
ers and employees of distributive busi- 
nesses in the small towns of the State. 

Postwar plans for Kentucky include the 
setting up of additional area cooperative 
programs, further development of the Ken- 
tucky Future Retailers Association, em- 
ployment of more area itinerant instructors 
and two Statewide itinerant coordinators, 
the giving of training courses for veterans 
and war workers, and the expansion of 
teacher training service on both an insti- 
tutional and an itinerant basis. 

In Illinois training programs are planned 
for those who anticipate opening small 
business enterprises, and adult evening 
classes are to be organized in a number of 
local communities. The establishment of 
classes for both employees and employers 
of small stores, and the employment of an 
itinerant teacher to work with small store 
operators, both veterans and non-veterans, 
is reported as Mississippi’s number one 
postwar plan. When qualified personnel 
become available in North Carolina, itin- 
erant specialists in furniture, drug, and 
other retail fields will be employed to cover 
the entire State. A graduate summer 
school program will be set up at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina to train dis- 
tributive education teachers and coordina- 
tors. 

Included in Washington’s postwar plans 
are cooperative part-time programs on the 
post-high school level for returning serv- 
icemen and war workers, in the organiza- 
tion and management of small businesses 
and an expansion of the itinerant training 
program to serve small communities. 

Plans for meeting the training needs of 
veterans are under way in Oregon and 
New Mexico, where particular emphasis 
will be placed on assisting them in setting 
up small businesses. 
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BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





IN PRAISE OF THE FORM LETTER 


The highly profitable adaptation of the 
form letter to an exceedingly complex 
correspondence problem was summarized 
in « recent article for the Management 
Digest by Justus Liebig of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America. 


“Qur company has long attempted to im- 
prove the quality of its correspondence, 
being fully cognizant of the effect of its 
letters on its policy holders. We prepared 
and distributed Correspondence ee ge 
held correspondence courses, instructed i 
the proper use of the dictating muslin, 
made periodic reviews of the carbons of 
letters written, and maintained a_ small 
stati of methods men whose primary func- 
tion was to improve the company’s cor- 
respondence with its related procedures. 
We were in full accord with the profes- 
sional correspondence advisors, counsellors 
and experts who as a group advocate a high 
degree of personalization even to the sim- 
plest form of acknowledgment. 

“From a purely cost-conscious angle we 
did, with some misgivings, send out some 
printed letters covering stereotyped situa- 
tions, but even under these circumstances 
there was a tendency to ‘adie greater use 
of automatic typewriters. 

“Then came the War and its problems 

doing business with shortages of per- 
sonnel, stationery and new office machines. 
The first factor mentioned was our 
primary concern since we are not classified 
as an essential industry, are in a critical 
area and could not replace our clerks as 
they left for the Armed Services, war in- 
dustries and the normal discontinuances 
caused by marriages, deaths and _ retire- 
ments. Our total full time home office 
clerical staff was 9,574 at the end of 1942, 
§,098 at the end of 1943 and 7,159 at the 
end of 1944. 

“We compensated somewhat for our 
losses by increasing the number of hours 
in the work week, but whenever that was 
done, it probably made working for The 
Prudential less attractive. 

“We also gave the Government’s Train- 
ing Within Industry Courses, i.e., Job 
Methods Training, Job Instructional Train- 
ing and Job Relations Training to all of 
our supervisory personnel. We activated a 
well-defined company-wide Work Simplifi- 
cation Program which gave new impetus 
to our already established Suggestion Sys- 
tem. 

“As a final measure, and in order to be 
prepared for all contingencies, the presi- 
dent of our company formed a Committee 
of Senior and Junior Officers who were 
instructed to classify all of the work of 
the company with respect to its importance 
so that, as the need arose, certain jobs per- 
formed and services provided could be dis- 
continued for the duration. It was that 
committee which reviewed our correspond- 
ence practices and, among other things, de- 
cided that in order to make more efficient 
use of our home office personnel and equip- 
ment it would be necessary for the com- 
pany to depart from some of its established 
approaches with respect to correspondence. 


‘The most important potential savings 
in personnel and equipment resulted from 
the paragraph form letter. We had used 
many such form letters to our field repre- 
sentatives but now we proposed to use 
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them in connection with correspondence 
conducted in our routine transactions with 
the policyholder as well. We _ restricted 
the various items appearing on the individ- 
ual letters to one general subject or func- 
tion and limited the number of para- 
graphs to about twelve per letter. 

“The department managers were request- 
ed to have the name and address and other 
brief insertions completed neatly in pen 
and ink by the clerk handling the transac- 
tion rather than by a typist. In addition, 
they were urged to reduce or eliminate 
carbon copies and, as a record of what 
had been sent, were asked to indicate the 
letter and the paragraph number used ip 
reply, on the incoming communication. 

“We then established a rigid central con- 
trol through which all these newly pre- 
pared letters had to clear before being 
printed. This enabled us to standardize 
the size and appearance, to improve the 
quality of phraseology and ‘delete ques- 
tionable items. We now had greater cen- 
tralized control over that which was con- 
tained in our letters than we ever could 
have hoped to achieve under the previous 
system of individual dictation and typing. 

“So much for the overall picture. Now 
let us take the experience of one of our 
departments which is known as the Home 
Office Account Department. Fortunately 
the management of that department had 
maintained rather complete records of its 
transactions and had seized on the pa*s- 
graph form letter largely because its statt 
was decreasing in number while the num- 
ber of accounts to be serviced was 1n- 
creasing. 

“Their production and direct salary costs 
are given below as they apply to the three 
letter writing “eras” under examination. 

“First consider the ratios shown by 
method of completion: 


Type of Letter 1942 1943 1944 


Paragraph Form 5% 21% 83% 

Automatic Typewriter 8% 54% 0 

Dictated 87% 25% 17% 
Totals 100% 100% 100% 


Now observe how the changes in method 
affect the number of people required to 
handle a volume based on 9,500 letters 
monthly, the current output: 


Personnel 1942 1943 1944 
Correspondence 

Preparation Clerks 60 52 40 
Phonographers 11.5 8 1.5 


Automatic Typewriter 
Operator J 





Next let us look at the average letter costs 
for all types of letters during these peri- 
ods: 

1942 1943 1944 
Average Cost per Letter $.83 $.70 $.49 


The comparison of cost by type of letter 
presents this interesting picture of the situ- 
ation : 


Type of Letter Unit Cost 
Paragraph Form $.42 
Automatic Typewriter 74 
Dictated «85 


And finally, here are the figures which 
indicate the savings experience insofar as 


direct salaries paid are concerned: 


1942 1943 1944 
Total Direct "- ¥ aaa a 
salary costs $101,660 $86,866 $57,891 

“For purposes of equitable comparison 
of the several methods and _ periods in 
question, the figures shown are all based 
on our 1945-46 production, salaries and 
hours of work. The costs mentioned are 
direct clerical salaries paid to those per- 
sous directly concerned with handling these 
letters. Indirect costs were not considered 
but, if included, would serve to make the 
savings still more impressive. 

“Similar current results are not readily 
available for other departments servicing 
our policyholders, but it is interesting to 
point out that in normal times we sent out 
about 10,000 letters a day. 

“What we will do in the future with re- 
spect to this method of handling corre- 
spondence I do not know. The pendulum 
of letter writing principles swings back 
and forth, betwen the so-called impersonal 
and _ personal approaches ; but of one thing 
I can be sure and that is, there is a strong 
case for the paragraph form letter.” 


Top management thinking about office 
machines is in many cases about 10 years 
behind the times. Saving one operator to- 
day, by use of modern machines or im- 
proved methods, means much more to the 
business than it did when an operator got 
$20 a week instead of the pre bable $30 to 
$35 she now draws for the same, or less 
work. At 5 per cent it would require an 
investment of $20,800 to earn enough to 
pay an operator’s salary at $20 a week. 
The same operator now draws $35 a week, 
and it requires an investment of $34,400 to 
earn enough to pay her salary. That’s one 
way of looking at it. Another way—one 
operator’s salary at $20 a week equals the 
profit on sales of $20,800 at 5 per cent 


profit. But the same operator, now paid 

$35, a week, gets the equivalent of 5 per 

cent profit on sales of $34,400. 
—American Business 
e 


Better methods for use of typewriters— 
that is, more exact knowledge of how high 
a typewriter should be mounted, and other 
improvements in technique—are expected 
from studies now under way in several 
offices. Under the direction of a man who 
has had much experience in this field tests 
are being conducted, some of which show 
amazing results in speeding up typewriting 
output, without working the operator any 
harder. —American Business 
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Artyping Contest 

founder and sponsor of 
Typing Contest, has an- 
ninth annual 


Julius Nelson, 
the annual Artistic 
nounced the rules for the 
event. 

The designs may be of any size and type 
and contestants may use any color of rib- 
bon or carbon. The closing date has been 
set as April 28, 1947. Further informa- 
tion about the contest may be obtained 
from Julius Nelson, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, 
3altimore 16, Maryland. 

Winning entries have been pictured in 
this magazine and some of the entries in 


this year’s contest will appear in later 
issues Of THE JOURNAL. 
e 


NYU Scholarships and Fellowships 


Several scholarships and __ fellowships 
will be available in business education at 
New York University next year. Teach- 
ing fellowships are granted to candi- 
dates matriculated or planning to matricu- 
late for a Doctor’s degree. ‘they amount 
to $1000 to $1500 plus free tuition for 
three graduate courses. Recipients do six 
hours a week of teaching or other pro- 
fessional activities and duties. Applica- 
tions may be secured from the Committee 
on Fellowships and Scholarships, School of 
Education, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York 3, N. Y. Forms 
must be returned to the Committee not 
later than March 1, 1947. 

© 


A Primer on Consumer-Retailer 
Cooperation 


Why do consumers and retailers need 
to work together? How can they do it? 
In what areas can they cooperate most ef- 
fectively? These are three of the ques- 
tions answered in an illustrated booklet, 
Why We Need to Work Together: A 
Primer on Consumer-Retailer Cooperation, 
recently issued by the National Consumer 
Retailer-Council. 

While emphasizing the need for cooper- 
ation between specific groups, the Primer 
highlights the importance of working to- 
gether in all areas of living and presents in 
simple form some of the fundame sntal phi- 
losophy basic to democratic living. 

Suggestions are made as to some of the 
specific activities needed to achieve the 
broad objectives which consumers and _ re- 
tailers have in common. 

Copies of the Primer can be obtained at 
no charge upon request to the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 8 West 
40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


E.C.T.A. Committees Announced 


President E. 
Commercial 


Donoho of the Eastern 
Teachers Association reports 
that the Executive Board held a meeting 
at the Statler Hotel, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, October 19, and completed plans for 
the 1947 convention to be held at this 
hotel April 3, 4, and 5. He has announced 
the appointment of the following chairmen 
and committees: General chairman, Walter 
E. Leidner, Roxbury Memorial High 
School, Boston, Massachusetts; co-chair- 
man and editor of next joint Yearbook, 
Dr. Paul Salsgiver, Simmons College, Bos- 
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ton, Massachusetts; honorary chairman, 
Dr. Dennis C. Haley, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Boston, Massachusetts; 
general ~~ chairman, C. Frances 
Vogeding, Pierre S. duPont High School, 
Wilmington, Delaware; —pre-convention 
publicity chairman, E. G. Purvis, Strayer 
College, W ashington, D. CC. Administra- 
tive committee: Chairman, Frank W. Ker- 
win, Burdett College, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; assistant chairman, Hilda M. Mc- 
Nally, Boston Clerical School, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Banquet committee : Chair- 
man, Mrs. Tilly Dickinson, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston; assistant chairman, A. Sidney 
Galper, Salem Vocational High School, 
Salem, Massachusetts. Hospitality com- 
mittee: Chairman, Dorothy M. Murphy, 
High School, Watertown, Massachusetts ; 
assistant chairman, Helen B. Stanwood, 
High School, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Printing committee: Chairman, Arthur 

Long, Girls High School, Boston; assist- 
ant chairman, John E. Bowler, English 
High School, Boston. Prizes committee: 
Chairman, Rena J. Keay, Boston Univer- 


sity, Boston; assistant chairman, Evelyn 
Coyle, Regis College, Weston, Massachu- 
setts. Publicity committee: Chairman, An- 


drew W. Steinhope, High School, Newton, 
Massachusetts; assistant chairman, Donald 
B. Mitchell, High School, Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts. Registration committee: Chair- 
man, John M. Canty, High School of 
Commerce, Boston; assistant chairman, 
Charles J. Lynch, Bureau of Child Ac- 


counting, Boston. 
e 
Stauffer Heads Rochester (N.Y.) School 


Howard B. Stauffer is the new presi- 
dent of the McKechnie-Lunger School of 
Commerce, Rochester, New York, succeed- 
ing Henry J. Lunger, who has been named 
President Emeritus. E. C. Lunger, for 
many years Dean of the school, will con- 
tinue to serve on the board of directors. 
William R. Cameron has been made vice- 


president. Mrs. Margaret F. Lunger, reg- 
istrar of the school, and Alice E. Hazel- 


ton, principal of the secretarial department, 
will remain in their present positions. 

Mr. Stauffer became head of the ac- 
counting department in 1942 and vice-presi- 
dent of the school in 1944. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Rochester and 
holds a Master’s degree from Niagara Uni- 
versity. Mr. Cameron is a graduate of 
Syracuse University and has been connected 
with the school for the past eight years as 
career counselor. As_ vice-president, he 
will direct students, alumni and _ public 
relations. 


s 
"“On-Job" Training Expanding 
In New York City 


An advisory commission of leaders of 


business, industry, and labor has _ been 
established to promote the expansion of 
New York City’s cooperative and ap- 


prenticeship training programs. 
It is planned to double to 22 schools 
the number offering school-work training 


during this school year. Beginning with 
the school year 1947-48 there will be 


about 4,000 cooperative students in New 
York City, the great majority of whom 
will be business cooperatives. 


NABTTI Plans Convention 


Elvin S. Eyster, president of thc Na 
tional Association of Business Tes her- 
Training Institutions, has announce: the 
time, place and theme for the annua! con- 
vention of this group. The meeting~ will 
be held on February 28 and March 1, 1947, 
at the Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic City 
The program, which is now being pre- 
pared, will have as its central theme ‘Im- 
mediate Problems in Business Te cher 
Education.” 

Institutional representatives will reister 
Friday morning, February 28, and the 
registration will be followed by a general 
session at ten o’clock in the morning and 
another general session at two o’clock in 
the afternoon. A business meeting ©: the 
association will follow a general session 
in the merning on March first. ‘| here 
will be a luncheon of institutional repre- 
sentatives and guests at noon on Saturday 
folowed by the closing ‘session. 

e 
Tri-State Fall Meeting Cancelled 


In the September issue of this maga 
zine it was announced that the fall con- 
vention of the Tri-State Commercial [du- 
cation Association would be held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
October 4 and 5. These dates were changed 
and it was announced in our November 
number that the convention would be held 
at the same place on December 6 and 7 
As this issue goes to press comes an an- 
nouncement that the officers of this grouf 
have decided to cancel the fall meeting 

Plans are being made for a meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Friday evening and Sat- 
urday, April 18 and 19. The program as 
announced in the September issue of this 
magazine will be carried out. 

e 


Direct Transcription from 
Voice Recording? 


According to reports, the Army Signal 
Corps has the secret of a German devel: 
oped typewriter which takes dictation, 
transforms the sounds into impulses and 
types the dictation automatically. Don’t 
take such reports too seriously. The me- 
chanical difficulties involved are so great 
and the mechanism would have to be so 
complex that it would be far beyond the 
price level of profitable returns. 

Even if English were phonetic it would 
still require perfection far beyond present 
developments to make this possible. Never- 
this area 


theless any progress in is im 
portant to business teachers. 
e 
Education Pays 
That schooling increases one’s earning 


power is indicated in a report (P-46 No. 
5) just issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, showing that, among native white 
males, about 1 in 3 college graduates, 1 
in 8 high-school graduates, and 1 in 19 
grammar _ school graduates’ earned $2,500 
or more in 1939, Only about 1 in 66 ot 
those with no schooling earned as much. 

Among the white males who earned 
less than $1,000 in 1939 were about 1 col- 
lege graduate in 8, 1 high school gradu- 
ate in 4, 4 grammar school graduates in 
9, and 4 out of 5 of those with no school- 
ing. 
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ASSOCIATIONS ELECT OFFICERS 


At recent meetings new officers were 
elect! by the members of the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges, the 
National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools, the National Council of 
Business Schools, the New England Busi- 
ness College Teachers Association, the 
New England High School Commercial 
Teachiers Association, and the Southern 


Business Education Association. The pro- 


grams for the meetings of these groups 
were outlined in earlier issues of — this 
magazine. 

The names of the officers for the next 
year are given below and the new presi- 
dents are pictured at the bottom of this 
page 
AACC 

H. O. Balls, of the Nashville Business 


College was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Commercial Colleges 

t the meeting held in Hotel Continental, 
Chicas go, November 29th. H. Everett Pope, 
of Oklahoma School of Business, Bens 
was elected first vice-president, and E. 
Fenton, American Institute of dees 
Des Moines, was elected second vice-presi- 
dent. C. W. Woodward, College of Com- 
merce, Burlington, Iowa, will continue as 
executive secretary-treasurer of the Asso- 
clation. 

The following District Governors were 
chosen: New England, C. H. Husson; 
Eastern, C. M. Thompson; Southeastern, 
D. E. Short; Central, Mrs. Anna Bram- 
well; Northern, R. C. Hadlich; Southwest- 
ern, J. D. Miracle; Rocky Mountain, H. R. 
Gardiner; Pacific, E. G. Auerswald; Ca- 
nadian (Western), D. F. Ferguson; Cana- 
dian (Eastern), L. J. Comeau ; Central and 


South America, Mrs. M. T. Camacho: 
Australian, J. R. Kinsman. 
NAACS 


Sanford L. Fisher, of the Fisher School, 
Boston, was re-elected president of the 
National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools, according to an announce- 
ment made at the annual meeting of the 
association on November 30th, at Hotel 
Continental, Chicago. Other officers whose 
election was announced include: 


J. K. Kincaid, Miller School of Busi- 
ness, Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary; Bruce F 
Gates, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa, 


treasurer; Karl M. Maukert, Duff’s City- 


Iron College, Pittsburgh, vice-president 
Eastern Division; O. M. Correll, Minne- 
sota School of Business, Minneapolis, vice- 


president Central Division; J. Murray 
Hill, Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, vice-president 


Southern Division; and Charles F. Walker, 
Northwestern School of Commerce, Port- 
land, Oregon, vice-president Western Di- 
vision. 

At a meeting of the Board of Governors, 


Charles S. Wilson was re-elected as execu- 
tive secretary of the association. 
NCBS 


George Spaulding, of the Bryant & 
Stratton Business Institute of Buffalo, was 
elected president of the National Council 
of Business Schools at a recent meeting 
held in Hotel Continental, Chicago. The 
first vice-president is E. R. Maetzold, of 
the Minneapolis Business College; second 
vice-president is H. O. Balls, of the Nash- 
ville Business College; the secretary is C. 
[. Blackwood, Blackwood-Davis Business 
College, Oklahoma City; and the treasurer 


is J. W. Hirons, of Beacom College, Wil- 
mington. 
Dr. J. S. Noffsinger will continue as 


executive secretary of the organization. 
NEBCTA 


At the October 19th meeting of the New 
England Business College Teachers Asso- 
ciation, at Hotel Statler in Boston, Edward 
T. Sheehan, of McIntosh Business College, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, was elected pres- 
ident. Gwendolyn M. Jones of the McIn- 
tosh Business College, Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, was elected vice-president, and Mar- 
guerite P, Royal of Lowell Commercial 
College, Lowell, Massachusetts, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


NEHSCTA 


Donald B. Mitchell, Newton High 
School, Newton, Massachusetts, is the new 
president of the New England High School 
Commercial Teachers Association. He was 
elected at the meeting held in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, November 23. The other 
officers elected are: First vice-president, 
Lawrence King, Willimantic High School, 


Willimantic, Connecticut: second  vice- 
president, John Wall, Brookline High 
School, Brookline, Mz assachusetts ; secre- 
tary, Wilhelmina Mac Brayne, Medford 


High School, Medford, Massachusetts ; 
treasurer, W. Ray Burke, Arlington High 
School, Arlington, Massachusetts 


SBEA 


Lloyd E. Baugham, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia, was elected pres- 
ident of the Southern Business Education 
Association at the meeting held in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, during the Thanks- 
giving holidays, November 28-30. The 
first vice-president is Lelah Brownfield, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, and the 
second vice-president is C. C. Steed, Eliza- 
bethton School of Business, Elizabethton, 
Tennessee. Chairmen elected to head the 
various sections are: College and Univer- 
sity Section, Elise Davis, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville; Private Business 
Section, C. W. Edmondson, Edmondson 
School of Business, Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see; Public School Division, Lula Royse, 
Columbia High School, Columbia, South 
Carolina; Junior College Section, B. W. 
Jenkins, Campbell College, Buie’s Creek, 
North Carolina. 

New State Directors elected for a three 
year term are: Kentucky, Dr. Ruth 
Thomas, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton; Louisiana, Norvell Garrett, Southeast- 
ern Louisiana College, Hammond ; Mis- 
sissippi, Margaret Buchanan, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus; 
North Carolina, Mrs. Bernice D. Bjonrud, 
New Hanover High School, Wilmington 

ry 


NBTA Chicago Convention 


Complete information about the program 
for the annual convention of the National 
Business Teachers Association was given 
in the September, October and November 
issues of this magazine. As this issue goes 
to press, final plans for the meetings were 
being made. The convention is to be held 
in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, De- 
cember 26, 27 and 28. 

The new officers of the association will 
be announced in the January issue of this 
publication. 

c 
Junior College Association Meeting 

The American Association of Junior 
Colleges is making elaborate plans for the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of this 
group to be held in St. Louis, February 
19-22, 1947. The theme for the meeting 
will be “In Peace as in War—Teamwork.’ 
Headquarters for the convention will be at 
the Hotel Jefferson. 
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C. C. Dawson, chairman of the De- 
partment of Business at Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky, since 1932, became 
the new head of the Department of 
Commerce and Business Administration 
at Mississippi Southern College, Hatties- 
burg, at the beginning of this term. Mr. 
Dawson is a graduate of Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Kentucky, and 
received his B.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. His Master’s de- 
gree is from George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Before going to 
Berea College, he taught at many high 
schools in Virginia, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 


J. G. Denhardt, Jr., is the new in- 
structor in auditing at Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. He is a Certified Public Ac- 
countant in Kentucky and Tennessee 
and was formerly Chief Field Auditor 
of the Kentucky Unemployment Com- 


pensation Commission. He _ has_ had 
practical experience with accounting 
firms in Chicago and Nashville. He 


holds Bachelor’s degrees from Western 
Kentucky Teachers College and Bowl- 
ing Green College of Commerce. 


Lawrence J. Dierking has been added 
to the teaching staff of the business de- 
partment of Gem City Business Col- 
lege, Quincy, Illinois. He is a veteran 
of World War II, having served three 
and one-half years in the European 
theatre of operations with the Ninth 
Air Force. Before entering the Army, 
Mr. Dierking taught for three years at 
Schroth School in Payson and for one 
year at the rural Gentry School in 
Quincy. His A.B. degree is from 
Quincy College and he has _ recently 
completed the business course at the 
Gem City Business College. 


Katharine B. Eastburn is now teach- 
ing shorthand and typewriting in Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. She has 
had six years teaching experience in high 
schools in Delaware, Maryland and New 
Jersey. Miss Eastburn has had three 
years business experience. She holds 
3achelor’s degrees from Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of Delaware in 
Newark and from Beacom College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Her master’s de- 
gree is from Columbia University. 


Walter J. Elder, former teacher- 
coordinator in the field of distributive 
occupations in the Vocational School in 
Appleton, Wisconsin, and later coordi- 
nator for distributive occupations in the 
School for Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, has ac- 
cepted a position as teacher of distribu- 
tive education subjects and_ teacher 
training in the field of  distribu- 
tive education for the State of Kansas. 
Mr. Elder is now employed by Kansas 


State Teachers College in Emporia, 
Kansas. He received his undergraduate 


work in Alma College, Alma, Michigan, 
and has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He is now work- 
ing toward his Master’s degree at New 
York University. 
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Ella Mae Elgin, a teacher for three 
years in the Paw Paw Community High 
School, Paw Paw, Illinois, is now on 
the faculty of Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama. Before going to Paw 
Paw, Miss Elgin taught for two years 
in the commercial department of Dana 
Township High School, Dana, Illinois. 


Sylvia S. Emery has been appointed 
chairman of the department of business 
and secretarial science at Skidmore Col- 
lege, Saratoga Springs, New York. Her 
B.S. degree is from Boston University 
and her M.A. degree is from Teachers 
CoHege, Columbia University, where she 
is now doing work toward her Doc- 
torate. She has had wide teaching and 
business experience. 


Constance M. Ferber has accepted a 
position as instructor of bookkeeping 
and typewriting at Rider College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. Miss Ferber taught 
for seven years in the high school at 
Clayton, New Jersey and for one year in 
the high school at New Hope, Pennsyl- 
vania. Her Bachelor’s degree is from 
Rider College. 


Peirce School of Business Adminis- 
tration in Philadelphia has announced 
the appointment of William J. Hamilton 
to its office of Dean. Early in 1942 Mr. 
Hamilton was granted a leave of absence 
from the Upper Darby Public Schools 
System to set up and administer a 
Supervisory and Office Training pro- 
gram in the Supply and Procurement 
Division of the U. S. Army Signal Corps 
Depot in Philadelphia. He was called 
upon by the U. S. Navy in 1944 to or- 
ganize and help administer a complete 
Officer, Supervisory and Management 
Training program at the Aviation Sup- 
ply Office & Depot at Philadelphia. He 
is a past head of the Business Educa- 
tion Department of the Philadelphia 
Evening Schools and has held an in- 
structorship with Temple University in 
its Evening School of Commerce. His 
Master’s degree is from the University 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Hamilton is as- 
suming the position held for a period 
of fifty years by Dr. John A. Luman, 
who has been accorded emeritus status 
by the institution. 


Ike H. Harrison, former professor of 
business administration at Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas, has been made director of the 
School of Business Administration at 
the University of Houston, Houston, 
Texas. He served with the U. S. Army 
Air Forces from July, 1942, until 
August, 1946. He holds Bachelors de- 
grees from Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College and the University of 
Texas and his Master’s degree is from 
the University of Texas. He holds the 
Doctor’s degree from New York Uni- 
versity. 


——- 

——s 

Harry Huffman has been ap ointed 
associate professor and chairman of the 
Division of Business Education, new) 
created position at Georgia ‘T: achers 
College, Collegeboro. For the past ty 
years Mr. Huffman has done cxper- 
mental work in typewriting inst» uction 


at the Horace Mann-Lincoln Sc 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni: ersity 
His A.B. degree is from Western Mich. 
igan College and his Master’s de 
from the University of Michigan Mr 
Huffman has taught in Parsons Busi- 
ness School, Kalamazoo, Michigin and 
in the public schools of Kalamaz:o and 
Scottville, Michigan. 


Charlotte Pugatch a former teacher in 
Ashland, New Hampshire, has accepted 
a teaching position in the Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, High School. 


Emma Ella Schmidt joined the fac- 
ulty of the Department of Business Ad- 
ministration at Huron College, Huron, 
South Dakota this fall. For the past 
six years she taught at Tabor College 
Her Bachelor’s degree is from McPher- 
son College and her Master’s degree is 
from the University of Denver. 


Mildred E. Taft has been appointed 
head of the Secretarial Department at 
Becker Junior College in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. She was an_ instructor 
in the Department of Business Admin- 
istration at Becker College before ac- 
cepting this appointment. Miss Taft 
has had nine years teaching experience 
in the public schools of Vermont and 
Massachusetts and several years teach- 
ing experience in private schools and 
colleges in New England and _ Illinois 
Her Bachelor’s degree is from Boston 
University College of Business Admin- 
and her Master’s degree is 

3oston University School of 


istration 
from the 
Education. 


Dana H. Verry has returned from 
service in Europe and is at present an 
instructor in mathematics in the Speed 
Scientific School, University of Louts- 
ville, Louisville, Kentucky. He is working 
toward his Master’s degree in commercial 
education. Before entering the service he 
was an instructor at Anacontes, Wash- 
ington, 


E. Jane Whiteman, acting director ot 
the Russell Sage College School o! 
Business, Troy, New York, since 1942, 
has been made director of the school 
Miss Whiteman joined the Russell Sage 
College faculty in 1920, first as an in 
structor in secretarial studies and later 
became assistant professor of secretarial 
studies. Her B.S. and M.S. degrees are 
from Columbia University. She started 
her teaching career in the public schools 
and later held various positions in bust 
ness. 
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NEW SCHOOL APPOINTMENTS 


Adeiphi College 

Dr. C. L. Savage, chairman of the 
Business Administration Department, 
of Adelphi College, Garden City, New 
York, has announced the appointment 
of Dorothy E. Thomas of Philadelphia 
as assistant professor in charge of the 
coordinated merchandising program, 
and Charles E. Schwartz, a practicing 
accountant, as instructor in accounting. 


Central State College, Edmond, Okla. 


M. L. Bast, who has been on the fac- 
ulty of Central State College, Edmond, 
Oklahoma, for four years, has been ap- 
pointed head of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Before going to Edmond he was 
head of the Commerce Department of 
the El Reno (Oklahoma) schools for 
eleven years. He received his B.S. de- 
eree from Southwestern State Teachers 
College, Weatherford, Oklahoma, and 
his M.A. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Mr. Bast has appointed Ralph Reed 
and Mrs. Martha Jones Rodrigues to his 
teaching staff. 

Mr. Reed served with the Army Air 
Forces and was stationed in Washing- 
ton, D. C., with the Air Transport Com- 
mand. Before entering the Army he 
did accounting work. He has taught 
commerce in the high schools of Mul- 
drow and Sallisaw, Oklahoma. His 
Bachelor’s degree is from Northeastern 
State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma, 
and his Master’s degree is from the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

Mrs. Rodrigues is in charge of the 


stenographic department at Central 
State College. Her bachelor’s degree 
is from Central State College. After 


graduating she served for three and one- 
half years as administrative assistant, 
CAF-7, in the adjutant general’s office 
of the AAFTC in Oklahoma, North 
Carolina and Texas. 

Mildred Heller, assistant to the regis- 
trar, has assumed part-time teaching as 
a typewriting instructor. Miss Heller 
received her Bachelor’s degree from 
Central State College and has taught in 
tne high school at Bristow, Oklahoma. 


lowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls 


Lloyd V. Douglas, head of the De- 
partment of Business Education at Towa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falfs, 
has announced the appointment of the 
following faculty members to the teach- 
ing staff of his department: James Blan- 
ford, Muriel Gaynor, Lois Knudsen and 
Dr. M. D. Potter. 

Dr. Potter assumed his duties as 
teacher-trainer in distributive education 
and associate professor of business edu- 
cation last spring. Mr. Blanford and 
Miss Gaynor joined the department in 
September and Miss Knudsen will join 
the staff at the beginning of the winter 
quarter. Dr. Potter holds degrees from 
Harvard, Columbia and New York 
University. His twelve years of busi- 
ness experience include executive posi- 
tions with Saks Fifth Avenue and Bon- 
wit-Teller. Mr. Blanford, a supply of- 
ficer aboard a destroyer during the war, 
holds degrees from Central Normal 
College, of Indiana, and Indiana Uni- 
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versity. Miss Gaynor, formerly coordi- 
nator for the Waterloo, Iowa, high 
schools, holds degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and New York 
University. Miss Knudsen, a graduate 
of the Iowa State Teachers College, did 
her graduate work at New York Uni- 
versity. 


The Packard School, 
New York, New York 


According to a recent announcement, 
the following new members have been 
added to the faculty of the Packard School 
in New York City: 

Earl G. Nicks, M.A., from Colorado 
State College of Education, studying for 
his doctorate at N. Y. U., is Packard’s 
new vice principal. Before accepting a 
commission in the Navy, Mr. Nicks 
taught at Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Mrs. Helen I. Palmer, M.A. from 
New York University, is assistant in 
public relations. Mrs. Palmer was previ- 
ously with Berkeley School in East 
Orange, New Jersey. 

William Coffy Bull, M.A., from New 
York University, is teaching marketing 
and salesmanship. Mr. Bull taught 
navigation at U.S.N.T.C., Miami, while 
serving as lieutenant, U.S.N.R. 

Owen W. Beauchamp, M. Accts., in 
the accounting department, goes to 
Packard from four years with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

Thomas L. Cahalan, A.B., LL.B. from 
Fordham University, is teaching 
English and speech. Mr. Cahalan taught 
at Laurel, Delaware, before serving in 
the Navy. Mr. Cahalan is working on 
his doctorate at New York University. 

Paul W. Allison, A.B., M.B.A from 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, teaching gov- 
ernment, is on extended military fur- 
lough to complete his Ph.D. at New 
York University. Mr. Allison has had 
ten years active teaching in public 
schools in New York State. 

_Elynore C. McCloskey, M.A., from 
New York University in the English de- 
partment, is a former teacher in Roslyn 
High School, Roslyn, Long Island. ~ 

Lillian L. Groder, M.A. from Colum- 
bia University, is teaching accounting. 
Miss Groder has had other business and 
teaching experience in New York City. 

Juanita M. Rauch, graduate of State 
University of Iowa, is working toward 
M.A. at Teachers College and teaching 
stenography and_ typewriting. Miss 
Rauch has had both business and teach- 
ing experience in Iowa. 

William D. K. Reid, M.S., from Uni- 
versity of Southern California, is in the 
accounting department. Mr. Reid came 
to Packard from the Pacific Lutheran 
College, Parkland, Washington, where 
he has been giving courses in economics 
and business administration. 

Mary Elizabeth Wright, A.B., from 
Colorado State College of Education, is 
teaching typewriting and English and 
working on her M.A. at New York Uni- 
versity. Miss Wright taught in Fowler, 
Colorado, before serving with the 
WAVES as an educational service of- 
ficer and Women’s Reserve representa- 
tive. 


Corinne Flora, B.S., from Columbia 
University, teaching typewriting and 
English, is working on her Master’s de- 
gree at Columbia. Miss Flora has had 
both business and teaching experience in 
New York City. 

Evelyn Gertler, B.S., New York Uni- 
versity, is teaching secretarial practice 
and working for her M.A. at Teachers 
College. Miss Gertler has had teaching 
experience and business experience in 
New York State; she came to Packard 
from Bergen Junior College. 

Barbara Treat, B.Ed. from Rider Col- 
lege is teaching typewriting. She 1s 
working on her M.A. at Teachers Col- 
lege. Miss Treat has had business and 
teaching experience in New York. 

Charlotte Raimist, M.A., Columbia 
University, is teaching business corre- 
spondence. Miss Raimist has had both 
business and teaching experience in 


New York. 


New York City High Schools 


The following new appointments as 
chairmen of bookkeeping departments 
have been made in the New York City 
high schools: Jacob N. Aronoff, Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn; 
George Goldfarb, Long Island City 
High School, Long Island City; David 
Gordon, William Howard Taft High 
School, Bronx; Philip J. Pincus, Haaren 
High School, New York City; I. David 
Satlow, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn; Max B. Seelenfreund, Julia 
Richman High School, New York City. 
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Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 7 to August 15, 1947 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand— 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Business 
Law — and Office Practice. Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, $.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M.A. 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Tinoly 
McGRAW -HILL 
Books 


Monro's 
A WORKSHOP COURSE IN 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


McGraw-Hill Publications in Business Education 
Ready in January 


Here is a workbook that capitalizes on the strong 
career motive of the post high school years, stress- 
ing the fact that mastery of English fundamentals 
is essential to business success. The workbook of- 
fers the material for a complete refresher course 
in business English. A separate pamphlet con- 
tains accomplishment tests. 


Snyder's 
ESSENTIAL BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


Ready in January 


A collegiate text in arithmetic. Presents the funda- 
mentals of business mathematics, including re- 
fresher work in computation and an introduction 
to the primary principles and business practice in 
the arithmetical essentials of concurrent and subse- 
quent work in accounting, investments, business fi- 
nance, real estate, and related subjects. Knowl- 
edge of algebra is not required. 


Free to teachers adopting Hutchinson’s 
Standard Handbook for Secretaries 


Strony's 
A TEACHER'S GUIDE COVERING 
THREE PLANS OF INSTRUCTION FOR 
STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR 
SECRETARIES 


Just Published 


Offers three plans for teaching the Standard Hand- 
book in secretarial courses: (1) as a text in short 
courses, presenting its use as a reference book to 
prepare the prospective secretary for her job; (2) 
as a text in an office practice or secretarial course ; 
and (3) as a text in a basic or review English 
course. The various lessons of the three plans are 
interchangeable, enabling the teacher to adapt the 
material to her own requirements. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street Dept. X New York 18, N. Y. 
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On Genzral 
“" Business 








Up-to-Date Business Training 


Elements of General 


Business 
Polishook-Beighey-Wheland 


Gives advice on consumer buying, selecting and getting a 
Teaches how to use business methods in everyday life. Ex- 
plains all kinds of business transactions and business papers. 
job. Rich in practical exercises and tests. Handsomely illus- 
trated with business forms, photographs and charts. 

Write for descriptive circular 532. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17. New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 


Simplified 


RECORD KEEPING 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Intensive terminal training for veterans, store owners, 
and others who require a practical knowledge of es- 
sential record keeping. 


Specifically recommended for adult and distributive 
education classes. Serves as invaluable supplemen- 
tary training for advanced commercial high school 
students. 

In the average time of 24 class hours your students 
can learn to keep efficient financial records for appli- 
ance stores, grocery stores, restaurants, service sta- 
tions, drug stores, and many other retail businesses. 
They use actual standard forms and prepare monthly 
financial statements, yet a knowledge of double-entry 
bookkeeping is not necessary. 

Price $2.40 list; school discount 
WRITE FOR AN EVALUATION COPY TODAY 

















TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Charles R.Hadley Company » » pathfinders 


342 Madison Avenue 


330 No. Los Angeles Street 
New York 17, New York 


Los Angeles 12, California 
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MANUAL OF SMALL BUSINESS OPERA- 
TION, by Kenneth Lawyer, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.; 201 pp. $1.75. 


This collection of thirty discussion out- 
lines, or checklists, and twelve exercises 
is designed to assist the student in review- 
ing the problems and considerations facing 
the prospective owner of any one of three 
kinds of business—retail store, service 
shop, or small factory. The material is 
so arranged that, when all pertinent facts 
are recorded in the spaces provided, the 
complete findings constitute a useful 
manual for the operation of the proposed 
business. 

Some instructors find the outlines are 
a helpful pattern for lectures, and that 
having identical outlines followed by 
teacher and student together facilitates 
application and encourages questions. 

This workbook, or practice book, is a 
definite departure from conventional class- 
room practices and procedures. It is an 
elementary pattern which meets the needs 
of a unique situation. 


JOB EVALUATION METHODS, by Charles 
W. Lytle, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 329 pp. $6.00. 


This book offers an advancement in job 
evaluation methods. It gives an integrated 
presentation of job methods and job evalu- 
ation. Each step of the process is con- 
sidered in a separate chapter. This makes 
it possible to compare and select methods, 
techniques, characteristics, measuring 
scales, etc. to fit any given set of condi- 
tions. Special applications to office and 
supervisory conditions are included. The 
book presents a liberal offering of forms, 
tabulations, and charts which present 
graphically the set up of rating curves, 
case materials, and other aids in visualizing 
the whole subject. 

The study will be useful for graduate 
courses in schools of commerce and in job 
analyses. Business teachers undertaking 
studies involving job analysis will gain 
much from this book. 


A STUDY OF TRANSFER OF TRAINING 
FROM HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS TO 
INTELLIGENCE, by Alexander Wes- 
man, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
an Columbia University, 82 pp. 


This Ph.D. study is an investigation of 
studies dealing with the transfer of train- 
ing from the most popular secondary school 
subjects to general intelligence. While 
there are some original data the study is 
primarily an evaluation of the techniques 
used in other studies dealing with this 
problem. This book will therefore be espe- 
cially useful to those who are themselves 
interested in this problem and wish to 
know what has already been done. 


DECEMBER, 1946 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, Fourth 
Edition, by J. C. Tressler and Mar- 
guerite B. Shelmadine, Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, Book I, 401 pp, 
$1.32; Book II, 402 pp, $1.36; Book III, 
466 pp, $1.44. 


Junior English in Action, Fourth Edition, 
consists of a series of three texts for 
grades VII, VIII, and IX. The series is 
based on the principle that every situation 
or pupil experience in and out of school 
that calls for communication and stimu- 
lates self-expression offers an opportunity 
for building language habits and _ skills. 

Learning by doing is implemented in 
each language activity considered. Differ- 
ences in pupil capacity are given recogni- 
tion and even the most reluctant student 
would be challenged by the presentation. 
Illustrations by Wyncie King are at once 
amusing and vividly instructive. 

Many business teachers might turn to 
this series to assist pupils who lack the 
sound groundwork in sentence structure, 
grammar, punctuation, etc., which is pre- 
requisite for efficient secretarial training. 
Various problems, such as increasing a 
pupil’s use of specific words for more ef- 
fective communication, are included. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND COM- 
BINATION, by Richard N. Owens, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 567 pp. $6.00. 


This is the third edition of this well- 
known text. It follows the same general 
outline and point of view of the earlier 
edition. Many changes have taken place 
since the second edition was published seven 
years ago. These are presented in detail in 
this revision. 

The discussion of the corporation has 
been enlarged to emphasize bonds and cor- 
poration reorganization. More attention 
is also given to the investment company. 
International cartels and corporations also 
receive added attention. 


THE PERSONAL SECRETARY, by Irene 
Place, Bureau of Business Research Re- 
port No. 12, School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 33 pp. $1.00. 


This bulletin is a summary of a doc- 
toral study conducted at New York Uni- 
versity and is a study of personal secre- 
taries in 16 communities in Michigan. This 
study based upon data secured from 237 
employers and 226 secretaries resulted in 
some interesting conclusions: Schooling 
does not necessarily increase earnings ; 
earnings do tend to increase with age and 
experience; a personal secretarial position 
is not the best springboard for opportunity 
for women in business; occupational sta- 
bility, sometimes charged against women 
in business, was without substantial foun- 
dation among the group studied. 


IN PITMAN SHORT- 


BASIC COURSE 
HAND, New York: Pitman Publishing 


Corporation, 154 pp. $1.75. 
This new text is so constructed that it 


can be completed in one semester. It is 
offered as an alternative to such existing 


tests as New Standard Course in Pitman 
Shorthand. 

The vocabulary of Basic Course in Pit- 
Shorthand is limited to 700 words 


man 
and the simple derivatives of these 700 
words. The book departs from the 
“logical” presentation of materials in 


favor of the psychological or functional 
organization of subject matter. This 
change is reflected in the breaking up of 
the rigid grouping of consonants. Con- 
sonants are taught functionally, regardless 
of whether they are curved or straight. 
Vowels are taught in the same functional 


manner, with due consideration for the 
principle of teaching the simple things 
first. 


system are pre- 


The principles of the 
Each lesson occu- 


sented in fifty lessons. 
pies only two pages and presents about 
twenty words of the basic vocabulary. The 
left-hand page contains the new principles 
and new vocabulary; the right- hand page 
presents the reading ‘and writing exercises. 

This new text is further indication of 
the trend in the teaching of shorthand 
toward reducing the time alloted to teach- 
ing the fundamentals from one or more 
years to one semester, thereby providing 
more time for transcription applications 
and making it possible to shift the work 
upward in the secondary school program. 


THE LITERATURE OF BUSINESS: CON- 
TEMPORARY, Fifth Edition, by Alta 
Gwinn Saunders and Herbert Le 
Sourd Creek, Harper & Brothers: New 
York. List price, $2.25. 


This new anthology of business litera- 
ture is designed to assist young people 
who are preparing for careers in business 
to create for themselves a sensible philoso- 
phy and intelligent approach to the diffi- 
cult, practical problems they must face. 

Part I, “Business Writing,” is intended 
to be of immediate use to students of busi- 
ness writing, by providing a knowledge of 
business practice and writing technique. 


The material under the headings “Claims 
and Adjustments”, “Credits and Collec- 
tions”, “Application and Position”, and 


“Advertising and Selling” should be read 
when students are studying and writing 
the various tvpes of business letters. 

Part II, “The Business Man’s World,” 
is concerned with the ethics of business, 
the relations of business to society, the 
problems of education for business, and 
the prospects of businessmen. Different 
sides of many controversial issues have 
been presented by leaders in the particular 
areas. The selections presented are soundly 
calculated to contribute to the balanced 
background, understanding judgment, and 
socially enlightened businessman of to- 
morrow. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 16 


What are the Opportunities for a High School Graduate in the Field of Accounting? | 





by Estelle Solarz 
New York City Public High Schools 


What is the job of the accountant? 

The accountant studies business records 
in order to classify, summarize and inter- 
pret business transactions and events of a 
financial character in business establish- 
ments, private institutions and government 
departments. He prepares statements that 
show whether a business has been running 
at a profit or loss, and makes statistical 
analyses of operations, such as unit cost 
of producing or selling an item. He ex- 
amines records to discover errors due to 
carelessness, ignorance, or the intent of a 
dishonest person to give a false picture of 
the operations or standing of a business. 
The trend accountancy is toward con- 
trolling responsibility in the formulation of 
business policies. Business has come to a 
greater appreciation of the value of things 
which accountancy has to offer and is 
drawing from this field more and more. 
The future of an accountant lies in the in- 
creased importance which his service as- 
sumes, and his rewards are usually in 
proportion to the value of his contribution. 


What are the major fields of accountancy? 


There are two major fields of account- 
ancy, public and private. The private ac- 
countant is employed by a particular busi- 
ness at a fixed salary, and his work is de- 
termined largely by the nature and size of 
the business. He often specializes in a 
particular branch of accountancy. The 
public accountant offers his service to the 
public for a fee, as one skilled in all 
branches of accountancy. The chief 
branches are auditing, cost accounting, 
budgeting control accounting, system in- 
stallation, tax accounting, corporation ac- 
counting, and of accountants who specialize 
in the following functional activities 
everyday operational work in general ac- 
counting, statistical work, administration 
of accounting departments in business firms 
or government agencies, or supervision of 
managerial policies in inventory control, 
teaching at the college level, advisory con- 
sultant service to management in taxation 
and various financial matters, and research 
in new accounting systems. 

vo 


What are the qualifications? 


A pleasing personality is an important 
asset in the success of any occupation, 
The ability to secure the cooperation of 
others is an equally important factor in 
the field of accountancy. 

The accountant must have a_ pleasing 
approach; he should inspire confidence; he 
must have vision and imagination; he must 
have the ability in speaking or writing, 
so to express his thoughts, observations, 
and suggestions in clear and_ simple 
language. 

Character, ability, and industry are 
sought and must be demonstrated. These 
qualities contribute to a person’s success in 
any field. Without them, failure is swift 
and sure. 


How can you prepare for accountancy? 


After you have completed a high school 
course there are several ways in which 
you may prepare to become an accountant. 
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You may attend a college offering a four 
year course leading to a degree with a 
major in accountancy. You may enter a 
school of accountancy which offers a two- 
or three-year course leading to a diploma 
or certificate in accountancy. Another al- 
ternative is to study accountancy in the 
evening sessions of a university or school 
of accountancy. The latter method may 
take four to eight years. In high school 
it is desirable to take all courses offered 
iti mathematics, and such commercial sub- 
jects as bookkeeping and office practice. 
Check individual state C.P.A. requirements 
if public accounting is your goal. 

During the first two years in college 
your business courses will include financial 
management, marketing, production man- 
agement, investments, business statistics, 
business law, and such subjects as political 
science and economics. In the last two 
years of college you will take such courses 
as elementary and advanced accounting, 
cost accounting, statement analysis, audit- 
ing, tax accounting, and C.P.A. problems. 


What experience is necessary to qualify 
one as an accountant? 

The private accountant begins his career 
as a clerk in an accounting department of 
a business firm. He gets several years 
practical experience in routine bookkeping 
tasks and may then advance to a more re- 
sponsible job in the same firm or with an- 
other firm. 

Experience with a public accounting firm 
is helpful in qualifying for a job with a 
business concern in an advanced position, 
such as internal auditor, controller or treas- 
urer. 

The person whose goal is public ac- 
countancy does not have to pass a state 
examination in order to get a beginner’s 
job. With or without experience or training 
acquired by any of the means described 
above, a person may get a job as a junior 
accountant on the staff of a C.P.A. After 
two to six years of experience in public 
accounting, plus required scholastic cre- 
dentials, he can take the examination for a 
C.P.A. certificate, which attests to a high 
level of competence in accountancy. A 
high order of skill and knowledge of the 
practice and theory of accountancy, and of 
general intelligence, is required to pass the 
C.P.A. examination. 


What do accountants earn? 


The entry wage for the private account 
ant in the prewar period was from $22 to 
$35 a week. The average salary after a 
number of years of experience was from 
$50 to $75 a week. The accountant who 
occupied a managerial or executive posi- 
tion in a large firm earned from $100 to 
$125 a week, and much higher in excep- 
tional cases. The average prewar salary 
for a C.P.A. with several years of prac- 
tice, was from $80 to $90 a week. 

The 1945 wartime range of pay for the 
different classes of public accounting was 
approximately as follows: Junior, $1,500 
to $2,700; semi-senior, $2,400 to $3,500; 
senior, $3,300 to $6,000. 

The C.P.A. certificate is essential to at- 
tain a position as a supervisor which pays 


from $4,500 to $15,000. 











Guscuess Peau 


For years most of America’s business writing 
has been done with Esterbrook pens. That’s 
because Esterbrook points have been scien- 
tifically made for every type of handwriting 
and for every specialized business writing 
task. When you buy an Esterbrook Foun- 
tain Pen, select the right point for the way 
you write—and if you ever damage the 
point there’s no repair delay, simply dupli- 
cate your point by number at your stationer. 
Esterbrook pens sell for $1.50 and up. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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